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BACK-ROOM MINISTER 


by Michael Barkway 


influential as Walter Harris is as little known 

to the Canadian public. His own depart- 
ment, Citizenship and Immigration, has been kept 
out of the news to an extent which some other 
ministers must envy; and his biggest influence on 
Government policy is behind the scenes. But if he 
is a back-room minister now, he is also a dark 
horse for the next leadership convention of the 
Liberal party. In the inner councils, both within 
and without the Cabinet, a good many practical 
politicians would like to see him Liberal leader. 
This company probably includes Harris; it excludes 
J. G. Gardiner. 

Harris is a junior member of the Cabinet 
holding a junior portfolio. Yet he is one of the 
half-dozen most important ministers, and his col- 
leagues in the House of Commons know it. He is 
one of the ministers who has easy access to St. 
Laurent and is consulted on a wide range of sub- 
jects. His association with St. Laurent started in 
1947 when Mackenzie King appointed him to be 
parliamentary assistant to the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. It was one of Mackenzie 
King’s good appointments. The two men hit it off, 
and St. Laurent kept Harris as parliamentary assist- 
ant when he became Prime Minister. 

Harris is a Baptist from old Ontario. St. Laurent 
is a Roman Catholic from the Eastern Townships, 
but their outlook on life and politics is at bottom 
very much alike. Both have a genius for accepting 
facts as they are and trying to make the best of 
them. Both have reformist tendencies which they 
keep strictly subordinate to political possibilities. 
Both have an ability to say: “This course is right. 
This is the course to take, whatever people think of 
it.” But Harris has more of the Mackenzie King 
flexibility than St. Laurent. Before Harris says, 
“This is the course to take,” he is apt to have a 
very shrewd idea what the Canadian people will 
think about it. 


Ni MEMBER of the present Government as 
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LJ E IS a full-time politician by choice, as neither 
St. Laurent, Pearson nor Abbott is. Both 
Pearson and Abbot know it, and both value his 
support. He has made himself the most knowl- 
edgeable minister in the House (with the possible 
exception of Brooke Claxton) about parliamentary 
procedure. He was the Government’s man_ in 
charge of redistribution of parliamentary seats, but 
he has no love of political horse-trading and he is 
fully persuaded—in June, 1952, anyway—that this 
job must be taken out of the hands of interested 
members into an impartial commission. He is (with 
the possible exception of Paul Martin) the most 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 


PEOPLE OF THE PRAIRIES 
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HOW TO BEAT BURGLARS 
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comfort. Choose from 10 body colours, 
three luxurious interiors in practical vinyls, 


Nearly everybody wants a big,new FORD! 


And no wonder! Its the completely-ncu 
car that’s designed to OUL-gO, out-ride. 
out-look and out-last every other low- 
priced car! Prove it yourself! One look and 
you'll see why its beauty and quality have 
made it the most talked-about car from 
coast to Coast. Step inside the new Coach- 


craft Bodies and feel the relaxing comfort 


of the deep, wide seats cushioned in soft, 
foam rubber. Stretch out and see how big 
this great new Ford really is. Look all 
around you—at the full-circle visibility— 
at the huge. one-piece, curved windshield. 
Vhen Test-Drive its more powerful, high- 
compression Strato-Star 110-Hp. V-8 En- 
gine. backed by Ford’s experience in 


building more V-S’s than all other manu- 


“TEST-DRIVE FORD 


SEE YOUR FORD DEALER 

















facturers combined. Test-Drive it with your 
choice of three great drives—Fordomatic* 
Drive, the finest on the road today; smooth, 
thrifty Overdrive*—or “Synchro-Silent” 
Shift. Yes! See it... Compare it ... Test- 
Drive it...and you, too, will want the big, 


new Ford. See your Ford Dealer. 


The Customline Victoria 

the styling of a converuble. the 
suugness of a sedan ina choice of 
& single and 9 two-tone body 
colours with three custom inte- 
riors in’ Bedford Cord and vinyl. 
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*Fordomatic, Overdrive and white 
sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 
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Everywhere it’s the same—more and more smart folk saying 
“Make mine a highball, with soda please!” They’re finding that 
long, sparkling drinks taste better. And that’s because the club 
soda Canadians use is the world’s finest—Canada Dry Sparkling 
Water. It’s the only club soda that gives you Blend-ability . . . the 
ability to accent the natural flaver of any drink. Blend-ability 
comes from these two Canada Dry exclusives: 

Exclusive “Flavor-Balanced Formula” —an expert blending and 


balancing of important mineral salts. 


Exclusive “Pin-Point Carbonation”—creates millions of tinier, 
longer-lasting bubbles that keep your drink lively longer. 


AVAILABLE IN THREE 
CONVENIENT SIZES 
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awn hes bringing you 
@ tiner Rum Old Fashioned / 


An appetizing old favourite with 

a welcome new flavour—that’s an Old Fashioned 

made with mellow Captain Morgan Rum! 

The new Captain Morgan Recipe Booklet gives 
directions for many delightful drinks and dishes. 


Limited, Dept. E 


For your free copy, write Captain Morgan Rum Distillers 
P.O. Box 308, Montreal, Que. 


Captain Morgan 


GOLD LABEL 
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Blended in Canada from Carefully Selected Rare Old Rums. 
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ALEXANDER’S CHEERFUL REPORT 


by Michael Barkway 


a little reluctant to give its atten- 

tion to the Far East, has had a 
real dose of it. Lord Alexander’s 
stop-over on his return from Korea 
and Japan was followed by the visit 
of R. G. Menzies, the Australian 
Prime Minister, whose main concern 
was a review of defensive arrange- 
ments in the Pacific. 

Lord Alexander’s visit was wholly 
bracing. He spent less than three 
days in Ottawa, and only one of them 
was really devoted to official talks. 
But he was in terrific form, fit and 
bronzed, and bubbling over with 
humor and optimism. The feeling that 
he was back home again, which he 
expressed more than once, was evi- 
dent all the time. It would have been 
good for high-placed Canadians— 
ministers, chiefs of staff and civil 
servants—just to have him here. But 
the main thing was that he brought 
such a cheerful report from Korea. 

He made his trip with other astute 
political observers, like Selwyn Lloyd, 
who is Eden’s right-hand man at the 
Foreign Office, and old Far Eastern 
experts like Rob Scott of the Foreign 
Office. They all agreed in their ac- 
count of how well the Americans are 
running the UN campaign in Korea. 

This emphatically includes the 
American General Harrison, who 
now heads the truce team at Pan- 
munjon. They found him patient, 
resolutely determined to treat the 
Communists with courtesy, and 
wholeheartedly sincere in trying to 
get an armistice. Moreover, they 
found the Headquarters of the 
Supreme Commander in Tokyo to be 
flexible in its approach to the nego- 
tiations and eagerly seeking helpful 
ideas. 


Tei CAPITAL, which is always 


_- regrettable thing—but it is the 
fact—is that his cheerful report 
on the American-run UN Command 
should have been so much of a sur- 
prise as it was—certainly in Ottawa 
and probably in London. It shouldn’t 
have taken Lord Alexander’s personal 
inspection to restore confidence; and 
now that he has turned this trick, the 
UN countries concerned must find 
ways of preserving the confidence on 
which allied solidarity depends. If 
this means more tact and a fuller ex- 
change of information on Washing- 
ton’s part, it also demands a less ready 
suspicion on the part of other coun- 
tries. 

This new understanding, and the 
hope of a confident common ap- 
proach to the Korean problem, de- 
pends on an acceptance of the situa- 
tion as it is; it doesn’t involve a white- 
washing of everything that was done 
in the past. The screening of prison- 
ers has been done and publicized; the 
Koje riots happened. We’ve got to go 
on from there. But the overwhelming 
impression of the British (though 
some Canadians are a little more 
sceptical about it) is that the dead- 
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lock can be resolved from there. 

If the screening was not as good 
as some Americans have claimed, 
Lord Alexander also found that it was 
not as bad as some critics contended. 
It was the best in the case of the mi- 
nority of the prisoners who are Chi- 
nese. There were Chinese-speaking 
Americans who could question them. 
It was middling good for lots of Ko- 
reans who could be questioned indi- 
vidually, though through South Ko- 
rean interpreters. It was virtually non- 
existent in the case of about 45,000 
Koreans assembled in huge com- 
pounds who couldn’t be questioned 
individually at all. 

The British mission arrived here 
believing that the Chinese leaders do 
definitely want an armistice. There 
can’t be proof of this, obviously. But 
all the military evidence is that they 
are exclusively concerned with defen- 
sive precautions; and the political 
evidence is that the Russians are 
exacting a very adequate quid pro quo 
for all the material and _ technical 
assistance which China must have so 
long as the Korean war lasts. 

If the UN remains patient, some 
hopes are felt that the Communists 
may themselves move to break the 
present deadlock. If they don’t—and 
this is really the greatest source of 
encouragement — the Americans as 
well as the British and Canadians are 
ready to use their own diplomatic 
resources to help to find a way out 
which the Chinese can accept. Dip- 
lomacy is coming into its rightful 
role again; though for very good rea- 
sons the first moves may not be made 
at Panmunjon, and one hopes that 
they won’t be jeopardized by public- 
ity. Publicity of the wrong kind has 
already done enough harm. 


_ say that the Chinese probably 
want an armistice is not the same 
thing as saying that they want a full 
political settlement in the Far East. 





Which Scene 


is in Canada? 


Bese the Danube—where one of 
these castles stands—lies 
Schwechat. Here lager beer was first 
brewed. So Schwechat’s brewmaster 
was invited to report on Labatt’s 
new Pilsener Beer. His praise is 
echoed by thousands in Canada who 
prefer its light, dry sparkle... 
mellow old world smoothness. Try 
*Labatt’s Pilsener, enjoy the clean 
flavour it leaves on your palate. 
Yes! The lower picture is Toronto’s 
Casa Loma! John Labatt Limited. 


Pais 


Vienna, May, 1951 
"... Labatt’s Pilsener is of very high standard” 


*The swing is 
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LABATT’S 


COCHENOUR WILLANS GOLD MINES 


LIMITED 
(No Personal Liability) 


Dividend Notice 
Interim Dividend No. 23 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an 
interim dividend of four cents per share 
in Canadian funds has been declared on 
the issued capital stock of Cochenour 
Willans Gold Mines, Limited (No Per- 
sonal Liability) and will be paid on the 
15th day of July 1952 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on the 
2nd day of July 1952. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD. 
G. M. HUYCKE, 


Secretary. 
Toronto. Ont. 17th June 1952. 


And it was the broader questions of 
security in the Pacific that Menzies 
was mostly concerned with. Australia 
and New Zealand naturally feel a bit 
isolated. They feel now, as they often 
felt during the war, that they are left 
out of the global planning. They have 
only bilateral security agreements 
with the United States. The Common- 
wealth voice, they are apt to feel, 
makes itself felt mainly through 
NATO, and they aren’t in it. It’s a 
real problem, and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is sympathetic. But it’s apt 
to be a rather passive sympathy. 
NATO is not concerned with global 
planning: neither is Canada except 
in a very limited and incidental way. 

The Canadian Government was 
really more interested in finding out 
from Menzies what he means to do 
about his import restrictions and 
other measures to bring Australia into 
financial balance. For once it was not 
chiefly concerned to get relaxations 
for the benefit of Canadian exports: 
ministers were more interested in see- 
ing Australia maintain her restrictions 
not only against us but against sterling 
countries. Mr. Menzies confirmed, to 
Ottawa’s considerable relief, that the 
import restrictions against sterling 
area goods would not be changed as 
a policy until Australia was in better 
overall balance. Such modifications 
as he agreed to in London were to 
meet a few special grievances, not to 
change the overall policy agreed at 
the Comonwealth finance ministers’ 
meeting in January. 


Is THE FACE of it, it is very strange 
: that the great increase in Cana- 
dian exports in the early part of this 
year should have been going to the 
sterling countries which are meant to 
be saving dollars. But it is so. Until 
the end of April our exports to the 
U.S. were up by only two per cent 
over last year. Our exports to the 
sterling area (including the U.K.) 
were up by more than 40 per cent. 

Obviously sterling countries are not 
buying anything they can do without. 
The main reason for the increase in 
their purchases from us is that in- 
creased Canadian production of base 
metals and similar essential raw mate- 
rials makes more available for them. 
And some care has been taken to let 
them have the largest share of the 
increased production. 

The trade picture is so confused 
with special situations and national 
restrictions that it is difficult to pick 
out much pattern. But it is useful to 
look at our trade in the first four 
months of this year in terms of vol- 
ume and price, as well as value. Cana- 
dian exports were up by 20 per cent 
in value over last year. About 15 per 
cent of that was a real increase in 
physical volume. Average price was 
up about five per cent. Canadian im- 
ports were down by seven per cent in 
value. But the physical volume of 
imports dropped by only a little more 
than one per cent. The price drop 
was something over five per cent. 

Both export and import prices are 
moving down month by month, but 
the fall in import prices has been 
much sharper. Part of this is due to 
the appreciation of the Canadian dol- 
lar, which tends to reduce the price of 
both imports and most exports. 
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Mid-Year 


Review 


Our June ‘Review and Securities List” contains 
comments on current Canadian business ac- 
tivity and some of the factors affecting business 
trends. Included is a chart graphically illus- 
trating the course of Government of Canada 
and Provincial bond yields since 1948. 


The List offers a broad selection of representa- 
tive Government, Municipal and Corporation 
securities from which investments suitable for 
individual requirements may be selected. 


A copy of our June 
‘*Review and Securities List’’ 


will be forwarded gladly upon request. 


Stock Exchange Orders Executed 


Wood, Gundy & Company 

eae ee 

Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 
London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 
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You can join the thousands of 
individuals who have found peace 
of mind through the many 
comprehensive plans of insurance 
offered by the Great 


American Group of Insurance Gveat American 
Companies. These give you the smntetooven 
opportunity of developing few York 
your personal and business 

interests — certain that you are Great American 
protected against all Indemnity Company 
emergencies. New York 


Call our nearest agentor /¢ 
ed 
see your broker, he'll show / # 


ia j AMER 
you how easy itis tobe / 4 ethene 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


protected economically! / * NEW YORK 
J. H. HARVEY, Manager, Vers, ROCHESTER 
Head Office for Canada, x . UNoerwriters AGENCY 
44 Victoria Street, Y ’ NEW YORK 


TORONTO Yo, 


- 


So precious 
youll never 


waste . drop 


JAS. & GEO. pe LTD. 
DISTILLERS 
FORRES, DUMBARTON AND GLASGOW, 
SCOTLAND 
ESTABLISHED 1835 
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HARD ON JUDGES AND AUDIENCE 


by B. K. Sandwell 


down the historic fact that na- 

tional dramatic festivals in Can- 
ada did not begin with Lord Bessbo- 
rough. There is in existence somewhere, 
I presume, the Earl Grey Musical 
and Dramatic Trophy, an_ interest- 
ing piece of modelling “designed and 
executed by Mr. Louis Philippe Heé- 
bert, CMG, from suggestions of His 
Excellency Earl Grey”, and display- 
ing a man and woman, respectively 
representing music and drama, with 
a fence between them to suggest that 
these arts “each have their own ter- 
ritories”, but both figures have one 
foot on the lowest rail to suggest 
that they are continually crossing 
into each other’s territory. 

This trophy was awarded at least 
five times, for I have a booklet, pre- 
sented to me “With Lord Grey’s com- 
pliments”, which records the results 
of the competitions of 1907-11; and 
I have a vague recollection that the 
event continued for a year or two 
more, and that my old friend and 
colleague, S. Morgan Powell, still ac- 
tive in the Montreal Star, was a 
drama judge on one of these subse- 
quent occasions. The booklet came to 
me because I was one of the three 
judges, all Canadians, of the 1910 
dramatic section, the others being 
Hector Charlesworth and_ Ernest 
Beaufort (of Edmonton). 

Earl Grey was entitled to a great 
deal of credit for his action in insti- 
tuting these competitions and offer- 
ing the two trophies, one for drama 
and one for music, but the combina- 
tion of these very disparate arts 
proved difficult to work. The first 
two competitions were held at Ot- 
tawa, but as always happens it soon 
became evident that a national insti- 
tution of that kind in Canada has to 
move around the country, and the 
next three were at Montreal, Toronto 
and Winnipeg. Toronto won _ the 
drama trophy twice in those five 
years, and Winnipeg, Ottawa and Ed- 
monton once each. 


Jew for the record I want to set 


_ BOOKLET contains the reports 
of the judges on each of the en- 
tries judged, and there is a tremend- 
ous difference between the devastating 
criticisms of some of the poorer per- 
formances, which are here preserved 
for posterity, and the somewhat 
qualified and kindly reservations 
which are habitually made by judges 
of the Dominion Drama Festival in 
the remarks which they now deliver 
before the players themselves at the 
end of each evening. “This produc- 
tion was so bad as to be hardly 
worth the courtesy of a criticism”; 
“It could hardly be described as a 
play at all, and bore every evidence 
of having been thrown together with- 
out due consideration of what actu- 
ally constitutes a drama”; “A good 
quality of English pronunciation . . . 
was not provided by a single play- 
er!”; “For lack of stage setting with 


the necessary exits and entrances, it 
was quite impossible to follow the 
thread of the plot, if there really was 
a plot.” 

The ruthlessness of these criticisms 
was of course provoked by the fact 
that there was at that time no regional 
weeding-out process before the “fi- 
nals”, and any organization which 
had sufficient nerve—and sufficient 
money to get it to the competition 
city—was free to parade itself before 
the judges. It is still possible for a 
very poor production to get into the 
finals, but only when its region has 
failed to bring forth anything better, 
and that is becoming a rare calamity. 


O™ dramatic entry and one mus- 
ical one were presented each eve- 
ning for a week. In 1910, when I was 
a judge, no one entry taken as a whole 
was brilliant, and the judges felt com- 
pelled to record that their markings 
indicated that the contestants were 
below the average. The Dickens Fel- 
lowship received 43 marks out of 50, 
and the next competitor was the 
Margaret Eaton School with 34. The 
latter presented two Yeats plays with- 
out having had the advantage of 
studying the Dublin method of pres- 
entation, and consequently ap- 
proached their task “in an elocution- 
ary rather than a natural way”, but 
they had one player of outstanding 
ability in Basil Morgan, who was 
awarded the J. E. Dodson signet 
ring, given by a distinguished English 
actor, for the best gentleman player. 
The Margaret Anglin bracelet went 
to Miss Pattie Maclaren of London 
for her work in Maugham’s “Jack 
Straw”. 

I note from the booklet that 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Beaufort 
and myself concurred in reporting 
that Arthur Law’s farce “A Country 
Mouse” was one of a class of plays 
“which should not under any circum- 
stances be staged by amateur com- 
panies containing young and inexpe- 
rienced girls”, and that we rejoiced 
that “the objectionable last act of this 
play, which was condemned on its 
original production in London, was 
omitted”. (It was performed by a 
Toronto company.) I cannot remem- 
ber being greatly distressed by the 
possible effect of this piece on the 
young ladies who performed in it, 
but I did think it vulgar and there- 
fore unsuitable for performance by 
people who would probably not be 
able to obscure the vulgarity by 
highly dexterous playing. 

In spite of the long hiatus which 
intervened between the Earl Grey 
Trophy competitions and the Do- 
minion Drama Festivals, there is no 
doubt that it was Earl Grey who 
started the practice of a Canada- 
wide competition for amateur stage 
players, and the contribution that he 
made to the progress of the dramatic 
art in Canada should not be for- 
gotten. 
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PARACHUTE HEROES 





“WHITE RABBIT” & CANADIANS 


by John Yocom 


HERE is tragic reference to two 

brave Canadians in the latest ac- 
count of French resistance in World 
War II. It is tragic and disturbing. 
In “The White Rabbit” (British Book 
Service) novelist Bruce Marshall 
tells the story of Wing Commander 
Yeo-Thomas: the amazing Briton 
who parachuted into France, organ- 
ized the underground, was captured 
by the Nazis and subjected to their 
special brand of torture. Later in a 
convoy with other captured parachut- 
ists, Yeo-Thomas met 
two Canadians — Capt. 
Pickersgill and Lieut. 
Macalister. The convoy 
was headed for the ex- 
ecution camp at Buchen- 
wald. 

Yeo-Thomas admired 
the fortitude of our boys 
and was deeply distressed 
when they were execut- 
ed on Sept. 12, 1944. 
But in “The White Rab- 
bit” there is a disturbing 
reference to “their lack 
of French”. At first the 
British operator thought 
they had been left behind after the 
Dieppe raid. “He found to his hor- 
ror,” reports Bruce Marshall, “that 
the two Canadians had indeed been 
parachuted into France as agents in 
spite of their almost total ignorance 
of the language.” 


_ COMMENT disturbed us so 
much that we looked up “The 
“Pickersgill Letters” (Ryerson, 1948) 
for clues. It is a charming and reveal- 
ing collection of letters that the 
young, open-shirted intellectual wrote 
relatives and friends from 1934 to 
1943. A brilliant graduate of the 
University of Manitoba, Pickersgill 
won his M.A. from the University of 
Toronto in 1938. Literature, philos- 
ophy and history were his main drives 
but languages also appealed. His early 
and enduring friendship with Mlle. Cé- 
line Ballu of Manitoba’s French De- 
partment may have initiated his love 
for France. In summer 1934 he took 
a gay cycling trip over there with a 
fellow student. “Our French turns 
out to be tolerably good,” he proud- 
ly wrote home. “It was great fun 
talking to the people and telling them 
all about Canada and how the 
French there talked differently from 
the French.” 

When Pickersgill was back in 
Paris in 1938 for postgraduate study, 
“Frank’s preliminary objective was 
to improve his French,” the editor of 
the Letters reports. Afraid he would 
talk English if he remained at Mai- 
son Canadienne, Frank Pickersgill 
made almost all his friends among a 
group of French students; he was 
determined to steep himself in the life 
of the country. European friends 
praised both his spoken French and 





his thorough understanding of French 
esprit. Wrote one: “He spoke marvel- 
lously—and even French slang, almost 
without a trace of accent.” Pickers- 
gill’s own  characteristically direct 
comment was: “The only way to 
learn the bloody language is to talk 
yourself blue in the face to anyone 
who will put up with you.” Nine 
months later, among the hours of a 
full schedule, he found time to under- 
take an English translation of a Jean- 
Paul Sartre novel, and—as evidence 





of his language _ profi- 
ciency at the author’s 
own wish! 


But Pickersgill was his 
own sharp critic, frankly 
noting in August, 1939, 
a month before war broke 
out, when he was in Po- 
land: “I find my French 
is getting rusty. I can still 
fool Poles but not 
Frenchmen, which I 
could do the last month 
or so in Paris. It appears 
that I have ‘le don des 
langues’ but also the 
‘don’ for forgetting them. 

Sorting out the political puzzle of 
the phoney war, Pickersgill stayed on 
in Europe as a free-lance journalist 
after war broke out. He was arrested 
by the Germans in July, 1940. He 
was interned until March, 1942, when 
he managed to escape from a camp 
outside Paris and reached Unoccu- 
pied France. 

For part of the next six months he 
was marking time at the U.S. con- 
sulate in Lyons, impatiently awaiting 
an opportunity to get to England 
through Portugal. Pickersgill was then 
working on translation of news bul- 
letins for private circulation among 
French friends. An American vice- 
consul noted, “he not only spoke but 
wrote beautiful, accurate French.” 


Bn in England he joined the Ca- 
nadian Army Intelligence Corps 
in November, 1942. He was trained 
by the British as a highly secret oper- 
ator to land in occupied Europe by 
parachute, to establish liaison with 
resistance groups for purposes of 
sabotage and when possible to pass 
information. On the night of June 16, 
1943, with his wireless operator 
Lieut. John Kenneth Macalister, a 
former Rhodes scholar from Guelph, 
Ont., Pickersgill parachuted into 
France. They landed near Blois and 
were captured by the Germans soon 
after. 

Canadians can be proud of the 
bravery of Pickersgill and Macalister, 
as proud as the British and French 
are of that of Yeo-Thomas, whose 
briefings came from Churchill him- 
self and who was awarded the George 
Cross for his work. But the White 
Rabbit’s comment about our boys’ 
French is puzzling. 
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Own Seaway Brings 
New Independence 


ECISION of the United States Senate in once 

D again deferring action on the St. Lawrence 

Seaway, caused more satisfaction than regret 

in Canada. No matter how sound the reasons were 

for partnership in this great undertaking, Cana- 

dians, weary of the long delays, are looking for- 
ward to the prospect of doing the job alone. 

It was nice of Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express 
to suggest that the British should get in on the 
job instead of the Americans. But we think better 
not. As an investment for scarce dollars it would 
be unrewarding, and it would bring the British no 
advantage in the way of cheaper tolls or special 
shipping concessions. Those must be absolutely 
fair as between all nations: not even Canadian 
ships can expect any special terms. 

But the tolls and regulations to be imposed 
equally on the ships of all nations will now be 
solely in Canadian hands. If we do the job alone, 
we have the control alone. This may spare us 
any amount of trouble in the years ahead. If 
U.S. pressure groups can interdict U.S. participa- 
tion in the scheme, it may be judged what they 
would try to do if the American Government had 
any voice in the regulation of the canals. The Cana- 
dian Government may or may not be more vir- 
tuous in resisting pressure-groups: it depends 
largely on which department the pressure falls. 
But the American pressure-groups don’t vote in 
Canada; so even the most vote-conscious of Cana- 
dian ministers will be under less temptation than 
Washington would be. 

Canadians have never before had the oppor- 
tunity to ignore the United States and nationalize 
an international undertaking. The challenge of the 
U.S. Senate has been accepted jubilantly. 

The Seaway may become the symbol of a new 
independence in Canada—independence from the 
United States. 


Triumphant Dick Tracy 


HE Victoria Times had what seems to us a 

most happy idea when it decided to educate 
its readers in the mysteries of the alternative voting 
system by conducting an election under that system 
for the high position of Most Popular of the paper's 
six leading comic strips. The result was an exact 
parallel of what happened immediately afterwards 
in a large number of British Columbia constitu- 
encies, and the Times readers must have been bet- 
ter prepared for that event than any other section 
of the population. 

Orphan Annie led the field by a large excess 
vote in the first count; but the first count has very 
little significance for the long pull, as subsequent 
developments showed. She was trailed in that count 
by Major Hoople, second, and Dick Tracy, third. 
But when the 40 votes of Blade Winters, the lowest 
candidate, were distributed to the designated sec- 
ond choices of his supporters, 12 of them went 
to Hopalong Cassidy and 11 to Dick Tracy, and 
only 5 to Orphan Annie and 4 to Hoople. 

Kerry Drake was then thrown out, and no less 
than 29 of his votes went to Dick Tracy (they 
obviously belong to the same political party in 
Comic Stripland, and should never have run 
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against one another). Dick Tracy kept piling up 
far more second and third and fourth choices as 
other candidates were eliminated, but even so no 
final decision was reached until there were only 
he and Annie left, by which time he had risen from 
123 to 317, and Annie only from 172 to 291. 
Some of Major Hoople’s supporters got tired be- 
fore getting down to a fifth choice, and out of his 
172 votes on the fourth count there were only 164 
to distribute between Tracy and Annie—which is 
just about what would happen in a political election. 

We feel that there is no doubt about Dick Tracy 
being the real choice of the Victoria electorate, 
which would have been grossly misrepresented had 
Orphan Annie been sent to the Legislature on the 
strength of her original 172 votes out of 616. But 
we can sympathize with the eight “exhausted” 
voters who, having got down as far as Major 
Hoople after voting for Winters, Drake and Hopa- 
long Cassidy, decided that they did not care a hoot 
whether Orphan Annie or Dick Tracy got elected, 
and stopped marking their ballots. 





The Learned Societies 


HE LEARNED societies of Canada have by 

now pretty well completed their annual meet- 
ings, almost all of which occur in May or June, 
when the imparters of learning, at least in the 
universities, have ceased from imparting and have 
a little free time at their disposal. The general 
public gets only a limited idea of what goes on in 
these meetings, for the daily press has little space 
to spare for their proceedings, unless there is a 
row or somebody says something which might 
precipitate a row if uttered in a less calm and 
academic atmosphere. Nevertheless a great deal 


of very important thinking is communicated at 
such meetings, some of which may in the long run 
exercise a considerable influence on the thinking 
and even the actions of the whole Canadian people. 

It is only a generation or so since Canadians 
working in the social sciences had no meeting- 
ground except that of the United States society 
devoted to their specialty. This was an unfor- 
tunate state of things, for the social sciences in 
action are largely conditioned by the country in 
which they happen to operate, and economics, 
sociology and even psychology have special inter- 
ests in Canada, and need special accents in Can- 
ada, different from those which affect them in 
other countries. In the last few years Canada 
has developed strong working organizations in 
these sciences and in the humanities, and Cana- 
dians as a result are becoming more conscious of 
their own special needs and peculiarities. 

Canada can contribute much more to the world 
of learning by speaking in her own voice and with 
her own special attributes than by merely mixing 
in with a purely internation discussion or with one 
dominated by another nation. The men and 
women who devote a great deal of their time and 
energy—for very little tangible reward—to the up- 
building and successful operation of these societies 
deserve the gratitude of all of us. 


The Swedes Show Spirit 


pee 140 YEARS the Swedes have pursued a 
highly successful policy of neutrality—so suc- 
cessful that one may well understand their reluct- 
ance to abandon it for participation in the Atlantic 
alliance, in spite of the pull of the Danes and Nor- 
wegians in that direction. Now they have been 
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f reminded that to declare oneself neutral is one 
® thing and to be left alone may be quite another. 
Wy There seems little doubt that the shooting down 
of two unarmed Swedish planes over the Baltic 
was intended as a sharp kick in the Swedish shins 
for daring to put Communist spies on trial. The 
first plane, an Air Force “flying classroom” dis- 
appeared with all aboard on the Friday before the 
opening of the biggest spy trial yet held in Sweden, 
and is now presumed to have suffered the same 
fate as the search plane which was shot down by 
two MIG-15’s the day the trial opened. 

Unhappily the shooting up of foreign planes by 
the Soviets is no longer astonishing. To mention 
only a few incidents, they shot down a British 
plane just before the Berlin blockade was clamped 
on and an unarmed American Navy plane over 
the Baltic two years ago; and recently they shot up 
a French transport flying into Berlin. What has 
been astonishing in this case is the robust reaction 
of the Swedes. Their Air Ferce commander 
promptly ordered his jet fighter planes—of Swedish 
make and considered a match for the M/JG-15—to 
escort further search planes and fire if fired upon. 
And the public has demonstrated furiously against 
these barbaric Soviet actions. 

It may well be that within a few months, or a 
year or two, depending upon the march of events, 
this incident will be cited as decisive in pushing the 
Swedes into the North Atlantic alliance. So far 
| they have struggled to remain neutral towards 
Russia, as they did towards Germany through two 
wars. Many Swedes were very unhappy about 
their role in the last war, especially after they per- 
mitted the Germans free rail passage to Finland. 
But it is Russia and not Germany who has been 
their historical enemy. The shores of the Baltic, 
wich the Soviets are now trying to turn into a 
Pussian lake, once comprised the Swedish empire, 
and although such pretensions have long been put 
out of mind in Stockholm, the Swedes don’t like 
being pushed in the face and cannot forget what 
has happened to their once-free neighbors on the 
opposite shore. If it is hard to see why the 
Russians should push the Swedes into NATO, it is 
just as hard to see why they pushed the rest of us 
into it. 


Cabinet Secretary 


HE SECRETARY to the Cabinet, otherwise 

officially known as Clerk to the Privy Coun- 
cil, is an official whose unacknowledged and un- 
publicized influence on the course of Govern- 
ment can be profound. Whether it is so or not will 
depend on the character of the official and on his 
relations with the Prime Minister and the senior 
ministers. Mr. J. W. Pickersgill, who succeeded 
Mr. Norman Robertson in the office at the begin- 
ning of June, is used to exercising behind-the- 
scenes influence and enjoys the fullest confidence 
of the Prime Minister. He is one of the most re- 
markably astute servants of the Government of 
Canada, and it is a sign of his character that he 
has served Mr. Mackenzie King and Mr. St. Lau- 
rent with equal fidelity in the equivocal role of 
“special assistant”. 

Mr. Pickersgill was until recent times listed as 
an official of the Department of External Affairs 
seconded for duty to the Prime Minister. This was 
a typical arrangement of Mr. King. In fact he 
spent only a few months doing nothing very much 
in External Affairs before he was called to be one 
of Mr. King’s secretaries in 1937. Being one of 
the secretaries changed in a short period of years 
to being chief speech-writer, confidant, contact- 
man and in some degree even political organizer to 
Mr. King. When Mr. St. Laurent took over the 


reins Mr. Pickersgill carried on and brought to 
the new Prime Minister a wealth of political wis- 
dom—both overt and obscure—which earned him 
not only gratitude (that might be relatively cold), 
but friendship and confidence. 

Now he has moved to a job where his master is 
the Cabinet as a whole, and where he can no long- 
er devote himself to the Prime Minister’s political 
fortunes. The job of writing speeches for Mr. St. 
Laurent devolves upon others. The Secretary of 





—Capital Press 


MR. J. W. PICKERSGILL 


the Cabinet can no longer be a contact man be- 
tween the Prime Minister and the M.P.’s. But Mr. 
Pickersgill has, in his own right, a personal influ- 
ence which would persist whatever his official title. 
And very shrewd and sober judgment he brings to 
all political problems. The post of Secretary to the 
Cabinet seems to be acquiring a new importance 
in the Canadian scene. 


Editor of The Times 


= every newspaper in Britain—except 
possibly The Daily Worker—devoted more 
space to the change of editorship in The Times than 
The Times itself. In a five-line notice tucked away 
at the bottom of a page, The Times merely announc- 
ed that “Sir William John Haley, Director-General 
of the BBC since 1944, had been appointed Editor 
of The Times in succession to Mr. W. F. Casey, who 
is shortly resigning after 39 years’ service at Print- 
ing House Square, including four years as Editor”. 

This is part of the characteristic reticence of The 
Times about its own staff. With the exception of 
occasional articles by distinguished outsiders, strict 
anonymity is preserved. “By our own correspond- 
ent” or “By our special correspondent” is about as 
far as The Times ever goes. 

It seems likely that, until they read of his 
approaching retirement, few readers of The Times 
had any idea that Mr. Casey was Editor. Not that 
it matters very much, for to most of them The Times 
is a disembodied voice, booming forth its oracles 
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from Printing House Square. The features of the 
High Priest of the moment are lost behind the 
traditional mask. 

With Sir William Haley this reserve will be more 
difficult to maintain. He has been head of the BBC 
for eight years, and is therefore a public figure—in 
spite of his efforts to remain in the background, for 
he is a reserved, almost austere sort of person. He 
should find himself quite at home in the organiza- 
tion and atmosphere of The Times—especially as 
he worked there once before. He was a very junior 
telephonist. 

It was on The Manchester Guardian that Sir 
William really learned his business as a journalist. 
There has never been a better school. From there 
he went to the BBC, where he has proved himself 
a brilliant success. Now he goes back to the work 
for which he is probably best fitted and which he 
best likes to do. He is only 51 and at the height of 
his powers. The Times would seem to have made 
a good choice. 


Quebec and Holy Days 


oe CASE of the Six Holy Days in the Province 
of Quebec will not, we confidently trust, be 
finally settled without coming before the Supreme 
Court of Canada, for it is a case of the most vital 
importance for the interpretation of the Canadian 
constitution. As the Superior Court judgment now 
stands, the Province of Quebec does not possess 
the right to legislate for the compulsory observ- 
ance of any day or days as religious holidays, that 
power being in the sphere of the criminal law and 
being therefore reserved to the Dominion. This is 
much too important a matter to be determined 
by any but the highest court in the land. 

If the Superior Court decision stands, the situa- 
tion is full of interesting possibilities. The habits 
and practices of the Province of Quebec have 
always differed markedly from those of the rest 
of Canada in this matter, but apparently this differ- 
ence is incapable of being registered in legislation. 
Quebec, it seems, desires a great many kinds of 
business to be carried on even on Sunday, after 
the hour of noon, but equally desires that no un- 
necessary business shall be carried on during the 
Six Holy Days named in the Legislature’s Early 
Closing Law. 

We are not surprised that the attempt to suppress 
business on these days by means of an Early Clos- 
ing Law has been found defective. It may well be, 
however, that the powers of the provinces under 
Property and Civil Rights have not been exhausted. 
A new sort of Padlock Law might meet the situa- 
tion. The Attorney-General might be empowered 
to consider that the opening of stores on any of 
the Holy Days is a Communistic practice, and to 
padlock the premises from midnight to midnight 
in order to prevent it. 


Passing Show 


OMEBODY in Korea seems to have the idea 
that the war is being fought by the Rhee- 
United Nations. 


There are times when we suspect that some of 
the people who are pushing out the name “Domin- 
ion” are doing so to make room for the name 
“Republic”. 


Mr. St. Laurent says we mustn’t leave too much 
welfare work to the government. All right, we 
won't, if the government will leave us some cash 
to do welfare work with. 


We are not really sore about the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commissioners’ raise of pay, except that 
we do think they should have had to strike for it. 
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PORTS OF CALL 


CITY “WHERE CALIFORNIA BEGAN" 


by David Thompson 


as the “Plymouth Rock of the 

West”, for it was there that 
white men first discovered what was 
to become the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. It was in San Diego 
that they first settled, first raised the 
cross, first built their crude irriga- 
tion systems, first cultivated fields, 
first erected their schools and first 
built their historic missions which 
ushered in the Christian era in Cali- 
fornia. 

Located but 16 miles from Old 
Mexico but still a truly American 
city, San Diego has inherited much 
of the easy-going, colorful life of its 
old Spanish days. People dress and 
live for comfort as life moves at a 
modulated pace. 

Encircling a great, landlocked har- 
bor, one of the ten best in the world, 
San Diego plays constant host to 
freighters and tramp steamers. Here 
are based many of the famous fight- 
ing ships of the U.S. Fleet, for it is 
the headquarters of the Eleventh 
Naval District. With 65 per cent ot 
the tuna catch of the country canned 
in San Diego, it is the most impor- 
tant tuna centre of America. 


S* DIEGO often is referred to 


A FLEET of sturdy tuna clippers, 
manned by Portuguese and Italian 
fishermen, plies in and out of the 
harbor. Returning — sportfishermen 
bring in prized yellowtail, barracuda, 
swordfish and marlin from the waters 
off Point Loma, La Jolla and the 
Coronado Islands, among the finest 
fishing grounds in the world. Grace- 
ful sail-boats and yachts dot San 
Diego Bay and the ocean off Coro- 
nado and power-cruisers churn the 
water around great warships riding at 
anchor within the harbor. 

The close proximity of Old Mex- 
ico offers the visitor to San Diego a 
glimpse into picturesque handicraft 
shops, gay cafe life and interesting 
stores carrying importations from all 
over the world. Horse racing and jai- 
alai are a regular part of the life in 
this typical border scene. 





—All photos courtesy San Diego-California Club 


YACHTING ON THE BAY 


San Diego’s industry is diversified. 
The manufacture of aircraft is, by 
far, the dominating factor from the 
standpoint of people employed and 
value of production. Other manufac- 
turing plants dot the metropolitan 
area, producing articles of light man- 
ufacture that can be easily and eco- 
nomically shipped, for San Diego’s 
geographic position discourages heavy 
industry. 

Visitors to San Diego will want to 
see Old San Diego, the place “where 
California began”. Spotted around 
the flower-banked old Vieja Plaza 
are many adobe buildings dating back 
to the 1830 period. Above Old San 


Diego, in Presidio Park is the Serra 
Museum, located near the original 


site of the first mission in California. 
Mission San Diego de Alcala was 
moved from Old San Diego six years 
after its founding in 1769, and now 
is a visitor’s “must” in Mission 
Valley. 





—Edward Sievers 


MISSION SAN DIEGO DE ALCALA 


Other points of particular interest 
to the San Diego guest are Cabrillo 
National Monument on Point Loma, 
the picturesque resort community of 
La Jolla, several fine bathing beaches, 
Torrey Pines Park, and Balboa Park 
within whose 1400-acres are a full 
range of recreational facilities, Na- 
tural History Museum, Fine Arts 
Gallery, the Spreckels Pavilion hous- 
ing the world’s largest outdoor pipe 
organ, the Cafe Del Rey Morro in 
the House of Hospitality, the world- 
famous San Diego Zoo, the Museum 
of Man, and the unique Old Globe 
Theatre. 


_— sITE of San Diego was visited 
in 1542 by Juan Rodriguez Cab- 
rillo, a Portuguese explorer in the 
service of Spain, who spent six days in 
the harbor; and sixty days later by Se- 
bastian Viscaino, a merchant navi- 
gator charting the coast for Spain. 

In 1769 Governor Portola, with 
Franciscan friars, including Father 
Junipero Serra, and soldiers, estab- 





—Edward Sievers 


BREATH-TAKING COASTLINE 


lished a mission and presidio here. 
During the Mexican regime, San 
Diego took on more color. Beauti- 
ful senoritas danced picturesque 
dances at balls following bullfights 
and fiestas. Many Spanish families, 
on bad terms with the Mexican gov- 
ernor, assisted the Americans in their 
conquest of the territory. After the 
Treaty of. Guadalupe, the town came 
under American rule and the first 
American flag was raised in San 
Diego’s Old Town plaza on July 29, 
1846. In 1850, San Diego was incor- 
porated as a city. 


EPRESSIONS have touched San 

Diego only lightly. The establish- 
ment of Army and Navy bases, com- 
pletion of the San Diego and Arizona 
Eastern Railway in 1919, the location 
of aircraft manufacturing, the Ex- 
positions of 1915-1916 and 1935- 
1936—all have contributed, in their 
time, to its prosperity. But the out- 
doors, an invigorating and healthful 
climate, an historic and scenic setting, 
however, have been, and remain, San 
Diego’s chief commodity, and tourists 
are its best customers. 

The annual tourist trade in San 
Diego County exceeds $60 million 
and is growing each year. Out-of- 
state visitors to this section of South- 
ern California number nearly 700,- 
000 a year with the count of persons 
crossing the international border into 
the Mexican bordertown of Tijuana, 
16 miles south of San Diego, pegged 
at 7,383,207 for the year ending 
July, 1951. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Musicians and Borders 


S A CANADIAN and a Toron- 

tonian, I should like to express 
my utter horror at the recent action 
of the Board of Governors of the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra in con- 
nection with the dismissal of six 
members of the orchestra who failed 
to pass the McCarran Act barrier at 
the border. Reading an account of it 
in The New York Times, 1 found it 
at first rather amusing because, as | 
read, I assumed that the outcome of 
the story would be that the orchestra 
cancelled its American engagement. 
But the real ending of the story was 
so shocking that I could at first hard- 
ly believe my eyes. 

What would have happened, | 
wonder, if it had been Sir Ernest who 
had failed to qualify for entry? Would 
he too have lost his job? A fine thing 
indeed if Canadians stand in danger 
of being fired by their Canad:an em- 
ployers when they run into a hostile 
reception by the high and mighty im- 
migration officials of another coun- 
try. It is fantastic... 

Let us hope that something is done 
about this and done quickly. If any- 
one is to be fired, why not let it be 
the Board of Governors, on the 
grounds of irresponsible and im- 
moral conduct? 
Princeton, NJ MARY HECKSCHEE 


Germ Warfare 


FPYHE insinuations against James En- 

dicott in your recent editorial 
“The Germ Warfare Lie.” are un- 
worthy of you. If you don’t know 
Jim Endicott yourself, you must know 
people who do. No one who has ever 
known him could doubt his sincerity 
for a moment. 

It is even possible that his Chinese 
friends believe the germ warfare 
charge themselves. I am quite sure 
myself that they are mistaken, and 
you are right to refute the charge, but 
as a very old friend of Mary and Jim 
Endicott, I must protest the tone of 
your editorial. Surely reasoned argu- 
ment is more in keeping with the tra- 
ditions of SaTURDAY NIGHT than re- 
sort to accusations of vanity and in- 
sincerity against a man who may be 
mistaken but whose character is so 
well known. 


Hamilton, Ont. FREDA F. WALDON 


Houde Humiliated? 


ie HIS splendidly written and 
generally accurate sketch of Mayor 
Houde of Montreal, Leslie Roberts 
says “Houde swept Papineau”, the 
electoral district which returned him 
to the House of Commons in the 
1949 election. The facts are that 
Houde didn’t “sweep” anything; he 
was returned by a majority of 75 in 
a total poll of some 26,000 votes. As 
Mr. Roberts says, he was the only 
opponent of the Government elected 
on the is'and of Montreal and he 
evidently regarded his majority as so 
humiliating in size that only once 
has he shown up in Ottawa to take 
his seat and that was in the first ses- 
sion after the election. To his credit, 





writers, practically without exception, 
have always to bring in references to 
the U.S., as though anything the U.S. 
did or had was so perfect and beyond 
criticism that it could naturally be 
used as a yardstick for anything Ca- 
nadian. 


however, he has not taken the ses- 
sional indemnity. 
Ottawa, Ont. R. H. Davis 


Vancouver, B.C. DaYLE BLAKE 


Yankee Yardstick 


DID so much enjoy your recent 
article in the SATURDAY NIGHT on 
the fair sex. It really was well bal- 
anced and well written. However, | 
would love to know why Canadian 


Loyalists and Loyalists 


N THE recent article entitled 
“Quiet Young Man,” it is stated, 
concerning ancestors of Dr. Charles 
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Bishop, “The Bishops were United 
Empire Loyalists, settling in the An- 
napolis Valley around 1760.” This 
use of the name, “United Empire 
Loyalists,” is open to question. 

The settlers who came from New 
England to Nova Scotia in 1760-61, 
and who are said to have numbered 
about 10,000, should not be confused 
with the United Empire Loyalists, 
who arrived in Nova Scotia at later 
dates. 

HARRISON F. Lewis 
West Middle Sable, NS 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


brings better 
living 


IN WALES, AND TASMANIA, 
the making of aluminum is becoming 
a vital industry. This light, strong 
metal, familiar to householder and 
manufacturer alike, requires direct 
current in the electrolytic process 
necessary for its production. ‘English 
Electric’ steel tank rectifiers turn 
alternating current into direct cur- 
rent to supply 41,200 amperes at 675 
volts for quantity production of this 
important metal. 
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ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA, 
wheels roll on steel rails in ever in- 
creasing numbers as Australia’s rail- 
roads keep pace with the growing 
demands of freight and passengers. 
Putting more power behind these 
wheels are ‘English Electric’ diesel- 
electric traction equipments as fitted 
to the first main line express diesels 
to operate the famous Australian 


train the Overland Limited Express. 


all over the world 


Behind the English Electric Company of Canada stands 
the great wealth of experience of the English Electric Group 
and the research facilities of the Company's laboratories in 


England. The products of the English Electric Company 
Limited are sold in Canada through the English Electric 


Company of Canada Limited. 


PA5215 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY OF 


CANADA LIMITED 


Head office St. Catharines, Ontario, Offices in Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Fort William, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 


Associated in the ‘English Electric’ Group with John Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto 
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THEY RE FIRST 
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Because They're Finest ! 
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MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


Stack up what you get for what you pay. 
and join the nation’s largest group of truck 
buyers by choosing Chevrolet 


Maybe you didn’t know that by far the biggest 
number of truck users in Canada today are 
buying Chevrolet Trucks. 


They are . .. and for good hard-headed 
reasons. Because what they’re after in a truck 
can be set down about like this: 


1) It’s got to be low in cost. No use paying 
a lot of extra money for a truck that the truck 
will have to earn back. Chevrolet trucks give 
you more for your money. 


2) Upkee pb and operating costs must be low. 
A truck is money-making equipment. It can’t 
be a money-waster. Chevrolet trucks work for 
rock-bottom “wages” on fuel and maintenance. 


3) How well the truck does the job is all- 
important. It’s got to have the capacity, 
power and rugged construction to get work 
done — efficiently and economically. Chevrolet 
trucks are engineered and built for your loads. 


4) The truck must be rugged, long lasting. 
That’s an important part of over-all economy. 
Chevrolet trucks traditionally bring more at 
trade-in, for what they cost, than any other 
truck. 


If these considerations make sense to you, 
take a good long look at facts 1, 2, 3 and 4 
below. Then see your Chevrolet dealer, today 
and he will show you how a Chevrolet truck 
can save money in your business. 
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MORE TRUCK 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


Stack up a Chevrolet truck 
against any other truck with 
comparable specifications, 
capable of handling the 
Same payloads, and you ll 
see that Chevrolet gives you 
far more for your money 


Chevrolet, for all its low- 
price, brings you rugged 
ness, stamina, and exclusive 
truck features you won't 


find in many trucks costing 
a lot more. 





ROCK-BOTTOM 
OPERATING COSTS 


Many thousands of truck 
users have proved to their 
own satisfaction that Chev- 
rolet costs the least of all to 
own and maintain. Valve- 
in-Head economy, in the 
four great Chevrolet en- 
gines, saves on gas. Chevro- 
let's special 4-way engine 
lubrication system reduces 
friction and wear, keeps oil 
costs low. 
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ENGINEERED AND BUILT 
FOR YOUR LOADS 


Chevrolet trucks are engi- 
neered to your payload re- 
quirements. You don't waste 
money by buying ‘too 
much truck’’ — you don't 
risk work interruption or 
slow-downs by buying ‘too 
little truck.’ Frame, axles, 
springs, body, brakes, and 
ower are part of a well- 
alanced team that does the 
job at lowest cost. 
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LOWER, SLOWER 
DEPRECIATION 


You get more for your money 
when you buy a Chevrolet 
truck, and you get more 
when the time comes to 
trade it in for a new one! 
Chevrolet trucks tradition- 
ally bring more money at 
resale or trade-in than any 
other make. Chevrolet's 
market value stays up be- 
cause the value stays in. 
Here is further evidence 
that Chevrolet is the best 
truck buy. 


ON THE ROAD WITH THE GREATEST PAYLOAD 
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PEOPLE OF THE PRAIRIES 


Seeing the Pacific from 


so large and variegated. How are we to 
characterize it? 

Take Manitobans, for instance. They face 
both ways. You can climb to the top of the 
Hudson’s Bay Store in Winnipeg and in your 
mind’s eye see the Rocky Mountains to the west. 
The other way round you can follow the grain 
ships down the lakes to Montreal and all the way 
across the Atlantic to Liverpool. The people of 
Winnipeg can’t help having a ce:tain spaciousness 
of vision. 

Manitobans live in a relatively simple, though 
harsh, environment; there are not a great many of 
them and they have not been there long enough to 
get too “sot in their ways”. The mental liveliness 
of Winnipeg forces itself on every newcomer’s 
attention: you just have to hold up your hand and 
people come running from all directions to form a 
study group or a musical society. I suppose this 
magnificent flurry of alert intelligence will have 
to weaken sooner or later, for Manitoba is losing 
its brilliant young people year after year. 

They are flocking to Toronto and Ottawa: in the 
latter city, they are to be found in every govern- 
ment office, many of them in the highest places. 
Winnipeg may run down, too, and be drained of 
its best minds. If so, it will become just another 
provincial city, an enlarged version of an eastern 
small town, nearly all of which already have suf- 
fered that fate. But Winnipeg is too large for 
that to happen easily (though it is happening to 
nearly all the smaller places in the west) and if 
the north turns out well, it will get another lease 
of life. 

Can you distinguish a Manitoban from a Sas- 
katchewaner? If you can, you are sensitive to 
these matters indeed. I can’t see much difference 
myself, except what the element of time brings in: 
Manitoba was settled a little before Saskatchewan. 
But even this minor distinction is true only in part. 
When the CPR was built, Ontario people projected 
themselves along it, almost right out to the coast. 
Later comers went in north and south of them. 
Today, the Anglo-Saxons from Ontario represent 
an elongated wedge with its thick edge in Manitoba 
and its point on the Pacific coast. They are being 
pressed from the south by the Mennonites and 
from the north by Slavic peoples and others. Be- 
fore this pincer-movement, they are slowly yield- 
ing, a few farms crumbling off the edges every 
year into non-Anglo-Saxon hands and carrying 
churches and other social institutions along with 
them. 


QO N THE PRAIRIES the Canadian scene gets 


eo NEWER-COMERS themselves, whatever their 
origins, do not find enough space in the western 
countryside for their own expansion and they are 
turning eastward in increasing numbers. In east- 
ern cities foreign names mean unpopularity, but 
they survive that. They are changing the char- 
acter of the cities of the Niagara peninsula, Hamil- 
ton and even Toronto. The pressure of business 
interests is always for immigration, whatever its 
source, so the new postwar immigration reinforces 
the old. One of these days Toronto will elect a 
mayor whose name the members of the Old Guard 
will be unable to pronounce. They will shake 
their heads over this, then go to Ottawa to get the 
gates open still wider. 

This is the second article by Professor A. R. M. 
Lower of Queen's University on “Are There Cana- 
dians?” 


by Arthur Lower 


In Saskatchewan, less than half the population 
today put themselves down as “of British Isles 
descent”. This does not mean exactly what it 
seems to mean; many of the “non-Anglo-Saxons” 
are of Germanic and Scandinavian origin, and 
some of these are people whose ancestors came to 
the country long ago. What the figure does mean 
is that in Saskatchewan, and only to a slightly less 
degree in Alberta and Manitoba, people are grow- 
ing up who have left their memories of other lands 
behind them. The Anglo-Saxon can never forget 





—Caneda Wide 


A. R. M. LOWER 


his world affiliations, but what of the Finn, the 
Slovak or the Hungarian? The old world has vir- 
tually ceased to exist for such after one or two 
generations in this country, for no political tie, no 
tie of sentiment, takes them back to it. 

On the prairies, a Canadian type is growing up 
which knows only Canada, which some day must 
be as Canadian as is French Canada, untrammeled 
by the disturbing hindsight of the Ontarian or the 
New Brunswicker. 

Among prairie people, the Albertans stand out. 
Their Province may only be bounded by imaginary 
lines, but it already seems to have acquired char- 
acter. A province that could produce Bob 
Edwards, Henry Wise Wood, Canadian Mormon- 
ism, the Brownlee seduction trial, Social Credit, 
R. B. Bennett and “Bible Bill” Aberhart must have 
something about it. It is fair to blame a certain 
portion of Albertan exuberance on the altitude. 
But not all. Alberta was settled in about equal 
parts by people from the east, by Americans, by 
old country people and by miscellaneous groups 
from further afield. It seems to have been. the 
old countrymen and the Americans who supplied 
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Winnipeg 


the color and originality: the easterners were 
mostly just good boys who plodded steadily on. 
The mixture in the old days, the days of Bob 
Edwards and his group, must have been potent. 
Bob’s sayings are sprinkled through the pages of 
the recent “Canadian Quotations and Phrases” 
(R. M. Hamilton), where few authors have been 
laid under heavier tribute. 

Years ago, a friend of mine who was born and 
brought up in Alberta told me that one morning 
on the way to school, he saw a line of men outside 
the Dominion Land Office. One of them beckon- 
ed him over and gave him $5 to hold his place for 
a while! That would have been beyond the 
imagination of an Ontario lad. 

Another Albertan friend of mine had as good an 
explanation as any for Alberta’s characteristics. 
In a new country, he used to say, it was well 
known that the liveliest and wildest spirits always 
moved on to the edge of things. In Canada they 
kept moving west, the milder ones dropping out as 
they went, until the wildest of the wild rolled up 
against the Rocky Mountains! There they lodged! 

And now, they’ve really got something to go 
wild about. New oil wells, one gathers, being 
drilled in every back yard in Edmonton. 

Albertans have always been marked by pride in 
their province. Now that the Lord has so evident- 
ly shown his approval of them and of Social Credit, 
they will be prouder still. 


Pike OVER the few miles of mountain passes 
that divide Alberta and British Columbia is 
like entering another world. It is hard to char- 
acterize British Columbia; there is no prairie sim- 
plicity about that Province. The mountains cut 
it up into dozens of communities, each separate 
from the other, each with its own local features. 
There is little similarity between the Trail mining 
community and the Kootenay Lakes fruit 
“ranches”, still less between it and the Okanagan 
towns. And the coast is different again, with a 
life of its own, stretching from island to island, 
inlet to inlet, having little in common with urban 
Vancouver. Then there is “The Island”, which 
repeats over again all the complexities of the 
mainland. It is no wonder that in the old days, 
every valley and coastal inlet in the province could 
provide a separate Indian language. 

British Columbia has a high proportion of peo- 
ple of British Isles descent. They give it certain 
marks not ordinarily found elsewhere. One of 
these is reflected in the long list of private schools 
advertised in Vancouver and Victoria papers. An- 
other is a certain infusion of the mild, genial 
lunacy so delightfully caught in the “This England” 
column of the New Statesman and Nation. The 
infinite variety of crank religions, fads and fad- 
dists may or may not have some connections with 
the same source. The vital statistics patterns— 
low maternal and infant mortality, low incidence 
of such diseases as tuberculosis, low death rate 
among the young, high proportion of old people, 
low birth rate, high divorce rate—are all aspects 
of a “high standard of living.” They are the 
northward extensions of phenomena which exist 
at their most exuberant in the latitude of Los 
Angeles. 

The last time I was out in Vancouver, someone 
walked off with a 200 pound anchor, and someone 
else with a raft of 20 40-foot logs! Life is never 
dull on the west coast. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 
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—BC Government Travel Bureau Photos 


TOURISTS flock to see Butchart gardens, classed as one of the prime beauty spots on Vancouver Island. 


Always Spring in Saanich 


West Coast Shangri-la is affectionate nickname of Greater 


Victoria area that is Mecca for flower-lovers. 


by J.K. Nesbitt 


J HEN PRAIRIE and eastern Canadians at 
/ Easter buy daffodils in exclusive florists’ 
stores in early Spring, they’re taking part 
of Saanich, Vancouver Island, into their homes. 
The rest of Canada may be locked in ice and 
snow, but the golden Spring harvest of Saanich 
bursts forth in the early days of March. The pickers 
get busy; load after load of cut daffodils is packed 
for air shipment east. From the fields of Saanich 
to a dinner table in Winnipeg is just about 12 
hours these days for a dozen daffodils. 
Saanich—this sprawling. diversified area of 
Greater Victoria—is Canada’s earliest Spring flow- 
er garden 
J. H. Crossley, horticulturist at the Federal 
Government’s Experimental Farm in Saanich gives 
these figures to show that Saanich is the spring 
flower garden of this country: 3,755,000 bulbs 
(daffodils, narcissi, tulips, iris, hyacinths) shipped 
to the east with a total value of $77,335; 500,000 
dozen tulips, daffodils, narcissi, iris shipped east 
and worth $142,500 a year. The bulbs bought on 
the prairies and in the east are “forced.” This 
means they are pleced in containers of water, or 
earth and sand, put in dark cupboards in the 
autumn, so they'll be in bloom by Christmas. 
Much of the red-berried holly, too, that decks 
the plum puddings of Christmas dinner tables in 
J. K. NESBITT is a member of the Press Gallery 
of the Parliament Buildings in Victoria. 


all parts of Canada comes from Saanich. With a 
Saanich hyacinth blooming in the window, and a 
sprig of Saanich holly in the pudding, Christmas 
can remind one of warm sun and blue seas, even 
though a blizzard howls outside ia the snowy 
streets. 

Saanich is a seagirt peninsula, adjoining Victoria 
city on the north. It is bounded on three sides by 
the Gulf of Georgia, with its many islands and 
inlets. There are two municipalities on the penin- 
sula—Saanich proper, and recently formed Cen- 
tral Saanich. There’s also a large slice of unorgan- 
ized territory, which includes the bustling little 
town of Sidney, whose residents pay taxes to the 
Provincial Government. 

Reeve of Saanich is Joseph Casey, 57-year-old 
native son of Victoria. He’s lines superintendent 
for the BC Electric. Reeve of Central Saanich is 
a fiery individual, Sydney Pickles, native of Aus- 
tralia. He is the owner of “Sunstead Farm,” in 
Central Saanich, and also has a fine home on the 
waterfront in Oak Bay, Victoria’s most exclusive 
suburb. 

Amalgamation of Victoria with the surrounding 
municipalities—Saanich, Oak Bay and Esquimalt 
is a topic that’s always good for a heated argument. 
Victoria city wants amalgamation. The Provincial 
Government would like it. Most people know it’s 
the only sensible way. But the municipalities won’t 
have any part of it. Says Reeve Casey: “The 
municipalities are not in debt to the extent Victoria 








city is. The city has nothing to offer us. The time 
probably will come, but I can’t see it right now.” 

Reeve Pickles has just won his fight to have 
the rural part of Saanich put into its own munici- 
pality, and so he’s not interested in joining Victoria 
city. He wants to stay clear of Saanich proper. He 
says the people in Central Saanich are farmers, 
and want to live on farms, without being bothered 
with all the expensive amenities other people want. 

Saanich has its own police and fire departments, 
operates on a budget of $1,500,000 a year, with 
the Reeve and six councillors in control. The Inner 
Wards are largely residential, with most people, 
like Reeve Casey, working in Victoria city, and 
living almost on Victoria city limits. They like 
Saanich because it’s a bit country-like, because the 
taxes are not as high as in Victoria, even though 
there are septic tanks and the sidewalks and streets 
are not as good. 

There are now close to 35,000 people in the 
whole Saanich area—and it’s growing all the time, 
as the flood of immigration from other parts of 
Canada goes on. New shopping corners are spring- 
ing up, there are dozens of new homes where a 
few years back bushland and swamp told motoring 
Victorians that Saanich indeed was in the wilder- 
ness. 

Saanich is historic. There were settlers in the 
area long before Vancouver city was born. Mr. 
and Mrs. William Thomson from Scotland, and 
their baby, in 1858, with one horse, took turns 
riding and walking through the woods from Vic- 
toria and established Bannockburn Farm, on the 
slopes of Mount Newton. The old farm’s still 
there, in sight of magnificent new “Woodwyn 
Farm,” built by Hon. W. C. Woodward, million- 
aire department-store owner and former Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of BC. 

St. Stephen’s Church, with its old-world burial 
yard, was built in 1862. In Saanich, at Craigflower, 
is the oldest standing schoolhouse in Canada west 
of the Great Lakes. It’s now a museum. Saanich 
has one of the oldest agricultural fairs in the west, 
started in 1869. It’s held each Labor Day. Thou- 
sands motor out from Victoria to enjoy a real 
country fair, with none of the nuisances of mid- 
way or screams of barkers. The visitors from town 
see prize produce from the soil and gleaming jars 
of preserves and pickles from farm kitchens, and 
always they resolve they'll give up the city and 
take to the land. Once a year the pioneers of 
Saanich gather in their log cabin for a banquet 
and a feast of speeches about the good old days. 
The wives vie with each other to see who can turn 
out the finest roasted turkey, the most delicious 
jelly, the best apple pie. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 21 





DAFFODILS are bunched for shipment to prairie 
and eastern Canadian provinces from Saanich. 
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BRITAIN & EUROPE 


The 
Eden 
Plan 


by Andrew Boyle 





London. 


NTIL HE suddenly produced a Schuman-like 
| | Plan of his own for consolidating the nations 

of Europe, nobody would have claimed that 
Anthony Eden had ever impressed European 
opinion unduly. He has been overshadowed too 
much for that by the towering personality of Prime 
Minister Churchill. 

Frenchmen and Italians with long memories 
recalled with respect his pre-war resignation from 
the Chamberlain Cabinet in opposition to the policy 
of appeasement. When, last October, he returned 
to the Foreign Office, they looked hopefully for a 
sign that the man of courage whom they had known 
might prove also 2 man of vision whom all could 
trust. But they were bitterly disappointed, and so 
were millions of ordinary Europeans. 

They had believed in the necessity of the return 
to No. 10 Downing Street of the man who had 
been the inspiration and architect not only of 
liberation from Nazi occupation and tyranny, but 
of the entire postwar movement for European 
unity. They assumed that the Foreign Secretary 
would loyally apply the broad policies laid down 
by Churchill. And that would surely be enough to 
open a fresh, dynamic phase in the history of the 
old world’s struggle for unity and peace. 


ike REACTION to what in fact happened was one 
of sore disillusion. At the session of the Coun- 
cil of Europe which assembled in Strasbourg soon 
after the British General Election, it was made 
ominously clear that the Churchill Government 
had no intention of deviating from the halting 
European policy of its Socialist predecessor. It was 
particularly unfortunate that a select group of 
United States Congressmen should have arrived in 
Strasbourg at this time to join in preliminary talks 
on the problems of Western unity. Before the dis- 
cussion had gone very far, both American visitors 
and European delegates were assailing their British 
colleagues as the saboteurs of unity. 

In London, the Prime Minister refused to break 
his brooding silence. Members of the Socialist 
Opposition derived an ironical satisfaction from 


ANDREW BOYLE, whose la‘ article for us was 
a study of Bevan, is a BBC correspondent with 
wide connections in British and European affairs. 


MR. EDEN heartens West Berlin, as it faces new trials. 


the spectacle of Churchill’s discomfiture. They un- 
doubtedly felt that he was getting no more than 
he deserved for “leading Europe up the garden 
path”, especially in view of his frequent past 
denunciations of the sceptical and chicken-hearted 
approach of Mr. Attlee and his associates toward 
European unity. 

Throughout these wintry exchanges across the 
Channel—and across the floor of the House of 
Commons—Mr. Eden’s name was rarely men- 
tioned. Abroad, it was assumed that the new 
Foreign Secretary, as a rubber-stamp for Churchill, 
could hardly be blamed for the latest crisis of 
confidence. And if he was not responsible for 
causing it, what earthly chance could there be of 
his solving it? Besides, did not the whole shameful 
episode make it painfully certain that “perfidious 
Albion” was simply living up to her traditions? In 
that hostile and despairing mood, the European 
federalists at Strasbourg and elsewhere made up 
their minds to go on alone, without Britain. 


bo RETROSPECTIVE glance is necessary to under- 
stand the change that has come over European 
opinion since, and the sharp rise in the personal 
reputation for statesmanship of Mr. Anthony Eden. 
This was the time, it will be recalled, of the angry 
and unfinished Saar dispute, the negotiations be- 
tween Dr. Adenauer and the three High Commis- 
sioners on the future status of Western Germany, 
and the national debates on the Schuman Plan 
and the European Army, exposing the hesitancy 
and discouragement of politicians who knew their 
destination but had momentarily lost their way. 
For the time being France, harassed by her own 
internal weaknesses, had surrendered the initiative 
as the promoter of revolutionary yet practicable 
schemes for integrating the West. M. Pleven, the 
author of the European Army Plan, was no longer 
Prime Minister; and Mr. Robert Schuman was 
preoccupied with more immediate difficulties. 
Thus Europe was quite unprepared for the 
astonishing outcome of a routine session of the 
Council of Europe’s “Upper House” which took 
place in Paris towards the end of March. Mr. Eden 
not only dominated the discussion; he advanced a 
workable scheme for remodelling the Council of 
Europe which instantly won the unanimous sup- 
port of his colleagues. The “Eden Plan” is now 





— International 


Here he inspects the city’s crack police force. 


hailed in capitals from Oslo to Rome as a far- 
reaching but simple measure for carrying out the 
projects of M. Pleven and M. Schuman with whole- 
hearted British help. 


“It would be a mistake,” said the Foreign Secre- 
tary, “if the Council of Europe were to take the 
road indicated in the quasi-federal draft statute 
put forward at its last session. Such a statute would 
make it difficult for countries which are not mem- 
bers of the new coal-steel and defence communities 
to cooperate with the countries which are mem- 
bers.” Then, stressing that Britain was determined 
to link herself as closely as possible both politically 
and militarily with these new communities, Mr. 
Eden proposed that this could be done quite simply 
by giving more authority to the embryonic “Par- 
liament of Europe” at Strasbourg. 


H®* DID NOT have to tell his wider audience what 
such a bold proposal would mean. Ever since 
its foundation in the summer of 1949, the Council 
of Europe has been a sickly, fretful institution, well 
aware of its own lack of authority and responsi- 
bility. It was the child of a compromise between 
European functionalists and federalists; and many 
delegates to its lower house—the Consultative 
Assembly—resented the artificial restrictions im- 
posed on them by the powerful Ministerial Com- 
mittee, headed by that autocratic midwife and 
rigid nurse, the late Mr. Ernest Bevin. Short of 
announcing his country’s sudden conversion to the 
ideal of a European federation, Mr. Eden could 
not have chosen a better ground on which to 
restore faith in Britain’s sincerity. 

The aim of the Eden Plan is to make the Council 
of Europe directly responsible for the develop- 
ment of the Schuman Plan and the Defence Com- 
munity, which is to control the European Army. 
Here again its author provides the ingenious alter- 
native to an otherwise hopelessly intricate problem 
of organization. For both the coal-steel pool and 
the international army demand not only a “High 
Authority” for immediate decisions, a Court of 
Justice to settle legal issues, and a panel of tech- 
nical advisers, but separate “parliaments” as well 
to ensure real democratic control. 

Now one of the weaknesses afflicting the post- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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“THE REVEREND” talks to his flock. Left to right, George ‘‘Jeep’’ Wooley, Rev. 
Maurice McLuhan, Bobbie Gray, Ken Williams, Fred Van Alstyne, Jack Lane. 
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CAB CALLOWAY entertains Alpha Omegas in church. Not once has a night club 
performer had to be warned to go easy on “‘blue’’ lyrics or off-color jokes. 


Showtime Is After Church 


Unorthodox methods 
who charms young 


day evening, the streets of Winnipeg’s subur- 

ban Deer Lodge are as deserted as if the Pied 
Piper had come along and lured all the young peo- 
ple into Limbo. However, the magnet in this case 
is no medieval jitterbug artist, but a slight, sandy- 
haired young United Church minister by the name 
of Rev. Maurice R. McLuhan. 

“The Reverend” as he is affectionately known 
to his flock of more than 350 enthusiastic teen- 
_ gives his young people the Mills Brothers, 

Nellie Lutcher, Cab Calloway, local jazz bands, 
— on atomic energy, world events and foot- 

all, but he also gives them a faith that works in 
ed daily lives. 

As Ken Williams, 21, and one of the original 
members of the Alpha Omegas, as this vital youth 
organization is called, puts it: “The first time I 
heard the Reverend speak, | knew something was 
cooking.” 

Two Winnipeg jazz-band leaders who came out 
to entertain the Alpha Omegas Club at its now 
famous Sunday night after- church meetings, be- 
came so interested in religious work that they have 
joined churches in their own communities. 


G aay even Y, at about half past six on a Sun- 


5 perce according to Mr. McLuhan, is just as it 
should be. The entertainment which the Alpha 
Omegas Club supplies is just the icing on the cake. 
Inside is the substantial stuff of good citizenship 
and the working together of young people in Chris- 
tian fellowship. In a sermon series on “Faith That 
Works” McLuhan is just as apt as not to tell his 
young people about Jersey Joe Walcott. When 
FRANK MORRISS is music and drama critic of 
The Winnipeg Free Press. 


by Frank Morriss 


George Trafton, Winnipeg Blue Bombers coach, 
told the Alpha Omegas that he didn’t know of a 
coach that resorted to profanity in training foot- 
ballers, cursing soon disappeared around Deer 
Lodge young people. 

And as Chief of Police Donald MacDonald of 
the municipality of St. James, of which Deer 
Lodge is a part, puts it: “I’m not of the same 
religion as the Rev. Maurice McLuhan (the Chief 
is a Roman Catholic) but he’s doing more than 
any man in Manitoba, or the whole of Canada, to 
help young people, and I’ve been 32 years a police 
officer. He’s got some of the roughneck kids we 
used to have trouble with right under his thumb. 
He’s a grand man.” 

Although some of the United Church young 
people’s clubs frown on the unorthodox methods of 
Maurice McLuhan, the impressed Board of Chris- 


tian Education has written him asking, “How can 


the church plan a program of leadership best for 
young people?” 

So brilliantly has McLuhan’s plan to bring young 
people into the church worked that they have com- 
pletely taken over the Sunday night service, and it’s 
very hard for adults to get a seat. They have 
their own choir, they take up the collection and 
read the lesson and their minister gives them 
straight-from-the-shoulder talks, with no punches 
pulled. 

After church the decks are cleared for the enter- 
tainment of the evening, which might include Cab 
Calloway, if he happened to be fulfilling a night- 
club engagement in Winnipeg—or Detective Mul- 
holland of the Winnipeg police—or Dr. Jack War- 
riner on atomic energy; a football star; a speaker 
for the Temperance Alliance—or a Polish evacuee 
telling her experiences. Scheduled talks include 


have paid off for Rev. Maurice McLuhan of Deer Lodge, 
people with nightclub performers and special speakers 


a program of Jewish folk music by the Jewish 
Women’s Musical Club of Winnipeg and an address 
by Walter Kaufmann, conductor of the Winnipeg 
Symphony orchestra. All is grist to the Alpha 
Omegas, providing that it leads to an understand- 
ing of the other person’s point of view. They 
have also heard such other night club “greats” as 
The Beachcombers and Kenneth Spencer. 

Deer Lodge is largely an Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity, but McLuhan is very careful to see to it 
that there is no such thing as racial hatred or mis- 
understanding. 

Night-club singers react to the work of this 
young minister with enthusiasm and think nothing 
of dropping their four-figure fees and going out to 
give a show “on the cuff.” In fact, they tell other 
performers, and when they reach Winnipeg one of 
the things they look forward to is appearing before 
the eager, scrubbed faces of the Deer Lodge United 
Church Alpha Omegas. 


N” ONCE, McLuhan stresses, has he had to ask 
a night club performer to go easy on the 
“blue” lyrics and jokes. They instinctively know 
that there’s a time and a night club for such things, 
but the hall of a church is not one of them. “Min- 
nie the Moocher” is a much more respectable 
young woman, as the Alpha Omegas hear of her, 
than she is out, at Rancho Don Carlos. 

It is easy enough to get young people off the 
street on a Sunday night to hear a world-famed 
entertainer, or even a local jazz orchestra, Sabbath 
laws in Canada being what they are. But, in the 
three years that the Alpha Omegas have been in 
operation they have a record of work for, and 
within, the church. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 








1 Dow of Canada— 
Industrial Prodigy g 


One thing leads to another in this modern business 
where chemists produce a great deal from very little 


by Melwyn Breen 


Limited is the story of how human ingenuity 

has created something almost out of nothing. 
In this sense, there is a kind of modern alchemy 
about how coal, petroleum and common salt, com- 
bined in a seemingly endless number of ways can 
produce a whole series of products that have never 
existed before modern times. 

Endless research, painstaking and patient; fruit- 
ful imagination and business vision; all these have 
reclaimed the decayed matter of ages ago and 
turned them into products useful to modern civi- 
lization. So Dow, by drilling beneath its property 
in Western Ontario for common salt, and by utiliz- 
ing the products of neighboring petroleum and 
petrochemical industries, has built up a multi- 
million dollar organization serving Canadians with 
dozens of useful products. 

Today, Dow is producing plastics, glycols (from 
which come antifreeze), chlorine, caustic soda, 
perchloroethylene, (for drycleaning), carbon tetra- 
chloride, trichloroethylene (a metal degreaser), 
hydrochloric acid, and ammonia. 

An important key in Canada’s integrated petro- 
chemical industry, Dow first had its beginning in 
Canada, purely as an agent for the setting up of 
part of the Polymer Corporation, a Crown-owned 
company created at Sarnia to make synthetic rub- 
ber, just after Pearl Harbor. Polymer was located 
at Sarnia, because Imperial Oil with its huge refin- 
ing capacity was able to supply the necessary light 
hydrocarbons, used in the synthetic rubber indus- 


Tui STORY of Dow Chemical of Canada, 
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try. Also, benzene, another essential to the petro- 
chemical industry, was readily available from the 
steel industry; coal, power and water, as well as 
transportation via the St. Clair River were all 
handy to Sarnia. 

Early in 1942 Dow came in from the U.S. to 
set up a plant to make styrene monomer, basic to 
synthetic rubber. At that time the Dow Chemical 
Company of Midland, Michigan, along with I. G. 
Farben in Germany were the only manufacturers 
in the world producing styrene monomer on a 
commercial basis. Dow designed, supervised and 
operated the styrene unit for the Crown-owned 
Polymer Corporation. 

With this supply of styrene monomer, (the basis 
of Dow’s plastic production) readily available 
after the war, Dow decided to set up a plant to 
put its plastic product, Styron, on the Canadian 
and world markets. Assured of a steady supply of 
styrene monomer, the company bought 166 acres 
next door to Polymer, erected a Styron unit, and 
by 1947 was in production. 


[* THE CHEMICAL business, one thing seems al- 
ways to lead to another. As P. D. Scott, Dow’s 
Works Manager at Sarnia, put it in a recent inter- 
view: “You build a plant in which to process two 
or more chemicals into a marketable product but 
in so doing you also produce a by-product. You 
can either waste it or build another plant to process 
this into another marketable product.” 

By this process of “chain reaction,” Dow pro- 
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AT THE HELM, N. R. Crawford, Dow’s President. 
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SARNIA BOOM drew V/P Leroy Smithers from U.S. 


cured ethylene from Polymer. Ethylene is one of 
the basic chemicals needed in the manufacture of 
ethylene glycol (antifreeze). Surprisingly enough, 
glycol had never been made in Canada before, 
although we are the largest per capita consumers 
of antifreeze in the world. In February, 1948, 
Dow opened its glycol unit to make Canada the 
only country in the world that was not in short 
supply of the product. Along with ethylene glycol, 
this unit produces other glycols that are used in 
cellophane and printing inks, in the tobacco indus- 
try as a humectant and in the manufacture of non- 
freezing dynamite. 

In the manufacture of glycol, large quantities 
of chlorine are needed. Dow did not look far for 
this product. Sarnia stands on an enormous saltbed 
that covers Western Ontario, part of Ohio and a 
good portion of Michigan. By sinking two con- 
nected wells into the salt deposits and pumping 
water down one, brine is brought to the earth’s 
surface. To obtain chlorine the brine solution is 
pumped into mercury cells and separated electro- 
lytically. From this process a second marketable 
product, caustic soda, is produced. This material 
is sold in solution form or—after the construction 
of a caustic evaporator unit in 1949—in solid, 
flake or granular form. It has found ready markets 
in the pulp and paper and textile industries. 


tana was still more chlorine to be utilized and 
accordingly a solvent unit was opened in Janu- 
ary 1951 to produce carbon tetrachloride (for the 
first time in Canada) and several other important 
chemicals. Carbon tet is used extensively in fire 
extinguishers and as a cleaning fluid. The other 
chemicals produced in the solvent unit are used 
as degreasing agents and one of them, known to 
the trade as Dow-Per, is used in quick service dry- 
cleaning. Another major product from the solvent 
unit is hydrochloric acid, which is now playing 
such a great part in the Western Oil development 
and industrial expansion of Canada. 

And still the chain reaction moved on: There was 
hydrogen produced in the manufacture of chlorine. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 29 
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How to Beat 


the Burglars 


by Hal Tracey 


Summertime means easy pickings for thieves 


unless householders take extra precautions 


HEN thieves broke into the North York 
W apartment home of Barbara Ann Scott 

recently, it was quite obvious they knew 
what they were about. They followed a procedure 
that probably went something like this: 

A glance at the newspapers would tell them 
when Barbara Ann’s ice show was to open, and 
they could safely assume that her mother would 
be on hand to watch her on her opening night. 
They may have checked by telephone to make 
sure no one was home. Then, according to news- 


paper reports, they apparently forced a door to 
gain entry (it can be done quite easily) and they 
took mostly jewelry and furs, the easiest things to 
get at, and with the highest resale value. 

Residence burglaries of this type, according to 
insurance experts, are on the increase. Thieves go 
for articles that can be easily disposed of. High 
on their list are jewels and furs, cash, liquor, small 
radios, cameras and the like. They seldom take 
silverware. 

When the successful burglar has escaped with 


his loot, he doesn’t hang onto it long. If police 
come around asking questions, he doesn’t want it 
in his possession. 

That’s where the fence comes in. He is casti- 
gated by both police and insurance men as “the 
backbone of crime”, since he provides a market 
for the goods the thief steals. If police catch a 
fence dead to rights, they usually throw the book 
at him. 

Toronto Chief Constable John Chisholm has 
some scathing words to say about the fence: 

“Although he plays no part in the actual bur- 
glary, he profits substantially from it. Many fences 
pose as respectable businessmen, and we suspect 
that many of them actually encourage crime. The 
main problem for the police is to prove that the 
man in question knew that the property had been 
stolen. The main witness against a receiver of stolen 
property is generally, in the eyes of the law, an 
accomplice, and the legal issues and rules of evi- 
dence involved complicate matters for the police.” 

The burglar’s gain isn’t nearly proportionate to 
the risks he runs. From the fence he gets, if he’s 
lucky, perhaps a tenth of what the article he steals 
is worth. Not so the fence. 

“The despicable part,” continues Chief Chis- 
holm, “is that the fence usually pays a paltry sum 
for the loot, and being in business is able to make 
a big profit from its sale.” 

“The fence contributes especially to the success 
and prevalence of the crimes of shop and house- 
breaking. For any undertaking to succeed, there 
must be supply and demand. The fence in this 
case establishes the demand. He is the criminal’s 
market.” 

It’s hard to convict fences. Wilsom McLean of 
Canadian Inland Underwriters’ Conference, and a 
former crown prosecutor, can testify to that. He’s 
had plenty of experience, both as prosecutor and 
insurance man. The burglars themselves won’t 
“squeal” on them, because they may want to use 
them again. Once a fence is marked by police, his 
usefulness as a disposer of stolen property is sub- 
stantially reduced. But the fence in turn must 
make a quick turnover on stolen goods, since the 
police will ask embarrassing questions if they are 
found on his premises. So he sells them as bargains 
to the unsuspecting public. 

It is an unsavory fact that a certain element of 
the public, although nominally honest, will on 
occasion buy stolen property. Some sellers take 
advantage of this cupidity. They pretend some- 
thing is stolen property when it isn’t. Cheap watches 
are sold this way at car stops and in similar 
places. Cheap rugs, too, are palmed off as valuable 
ones which have either been stolen or smuggled 
past customs. 


HIEVES don’t operate exclusively at night. F. W. 

West, of the Underwriters’ Adjustment Bureau, 
says that of late there has been an increase in purse 
snatching from homes. A woman alone in her house 
usually doesn’t bother to lock the doors in the 
daytime. She may leave her purse on the kitchen 
table after paying the milkman. She is occupied 
in another part of the house. It is easy for a thief 
to slip through the back door, grab her purse, and 
be gone in a very few seconds. Next time she wants 
her purse, she discovers her loss. Moral—keep the 
doors locked, even when the house is occupied. 

Burglaries of various types comes in waves, says 
Hugh Holland of the Canadian Underwriters’ 
Association, the organization that sets burglary 
policy rates. There may be several bank robberies, 
then a spate of residence burglaries, then a wave 
of store robberies, with periods of relative quiet 
between the waves. The companies handling bur- 
glary insurance of the various types try to average 
their rates on a long-term basis, despite these sud- 
den upsurges of crime of different types. 

People are becoming more “claims conscious” 
than they used to be, insurance men agree. They 
are putting in claims for objects the majority of 
which are small in value, despite the reluctance of 
putting themselves to the trouble of going through 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 
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Time to Think Again? 


by Willson Woodside 


ning Joseph C. Harsch, the very able corres- 

pondent of the Christian Science Monitor, 
says a lot of things which bear thinking about. 
President Truman, laying the keel of the first 
atomic submarine, Senator McMahon in talking 
about the hydrogen bomb and Chester Wilmot 
about the use of the small atom bomb on the 
battlefield, all reinforce his appeal for a re-think- 
ing of Western military doctrine. 

He sees the United States straddled between pre- 
paring for further Koreas and laying an industrial 
base which would support a full-scale war with 
Soviet Russia. This straddle developed out of in- 
dezision over the meaning of Korea, whether it was 
just an isolated grab which completely misjudged 
Western reaction, or whether it was the first delib- 
erate move in a plan to seize strategic positions for 
a new war. The presently planned U.S. forces, a 
ground strength of 23 divisions plus 18 regimental 
combat teams (brigade strength), a Navy built 
around 18 carriers, and an Air Force of 143 wings, 
Harsch does not find out of line with the task of 
patrolling the vast circumference of Russian power 
and balancing the widely advertised Soviet strength 
of 175 divisions, 20,000 aircraft and 300 sub- 
marines. 

But Harsch thinks that the great and expensive 
effort to prepare an industrial base which will 
support, it is Claimed, 100 American and as many 
allied divisions and several hundred air wings, con- 
fuses thinking on the kind of military force we 
need and is furthermore not the best way of avert- 
ing a major war, because it alerts the Soviets to the 
fact that we are preparing for a major war. 

There is no responsible leader in the Pentagon, 
he says, who will claim that the force which could 
be built upon this industrial base could overwhelm 
Russia immediately, or even within 10 years. The 
use which the Russians would make of their atom 
bombs to deter America’s European allies from co- 
operating in any such undertaking, without which 
the whole project collapses, is simply ignored. Also, 
we should realize that the idea of immediate and 
widespread retaliation against Russia by heavy 
bombers ceased to be conceivable from the moment 
the Russians produced quantities of M/G-/5 jet 
fighters able to claw them from the sky, and a 
widespread radar net. 


[: A MAJOR REVIEW of U.S. military plan- 


. IS HARSCH’S conviction that, while out to expand 
the borders of the Communist world and of 
Moscow’s power to the utmost, Stalin and his 
associates regard all-out war as the greatest single 
danger to their regime, to their own personal tenure 
in office, to the security of the Russian state and 
to the cause of world Communism. Their game is 
to employ the device of limited war, and our chal- 
lenge is to forge more effective means of meeting 
such moves, whether in Indo-China or Burma, Iran 
or Yugoslavia. 

“Britain effectively deterred the military power 
of Russia over most of the 19th century with task 
forces built on the principle of the rapier rather 
than the bludgeon. . . Our real need is not for a 
military land-air mass capable only of trying to 
overwhelm Russian military power by sheer weight 
of numbers and equipment, but rather for small, 
highly skilled striking forces capable of penetrating 
the Russian skin at enough points to make it im- 


possible for the Russians to gather their own forces 
into a mass and shove them against the defences 
of the West. 

“We need, perhaps, not more big bombers but 
faster light bombers; not 100 American divisions 
and another 100 allied divisions but perhaps a 
dozen amphibious task forces capable of landing 
on Russian soil, raiding for short distances and then 
withdrawing quickly; not a world network of big 
bomber bases, but a network of small land bases 
and aircraft-carriers from which light, swift air 
support can be concentrated quickly against any 
Russian sortie or directed against Russia itself.” 


7 KIND OF FORCE, Harsch believes, would en- 
able us better to meet the Korean type of ad- 
venture, would cost perhaps 25 per cent less, and 
would strengthen rather than strain the Western al- 
liance by proving both to her allies and to Russia 
that the U.S. is not intent on annihilating the Rus- 
sian state. 

This doesn’t mean abandoning Europe, or failing 
to defend it adequately. Indeed, Harsch, just re- 
turned from Paris, asserts that General Eisenhower 
had already gone over from planning a mass 
army to planning a lean and defensive force keyed 
to the changes in weapons which, according to Dr. 
Vannevar Bush (“Modern Arms and Free Men”) 
are tending to restore the advantage to the defence. 
And General Van Fleet, he says, is able to declare 
confidently that if the Communists resume the 


offensive in Korea they will be “soundly defeated” 
because he knows that baby atom bombs would be 
available to hurl against concentrations of enemy 
troops if the situation became serious. These baby 
bombs can be carried by the latest model Sabrejet 
fighter, the F-86-G — which with refueling has 
flown 4500 miles with such a load. 


The U.S. Army has also developed atomic artil- 
lery. An artist’s conception of the huge howitzer 
has been published in Life, and Newsweek states 
that casings for atomic shells are being turned out 
near Chicago. Chester Wilmot, the Military Cor- 
respondent of the London Observer and SATURDAY 
NIGHT, discloses the argument going on between 
the U.S. Army and Air Force over the best means 
of delivery of the baby atom bomb on the battle- 
field. The Army, mindful of the occasions on which 
the Air Force has bombed friendly troops by mis- 
take, considers it too dangerous to risk air delivery 
of tactical atom support. Accuracy and immediate 
availability at all times, it holds, are the essential 
considerations in favor of atomic artillery. 

The Air Force thinks that the Army is presuming 
a greater supply of atomic shells than it is ever 
likely to have, and that what the Army gains in 
accuracy it would lose in flexibility and range. The 
atomic howitzer has a range of only 20 miles, and 
with its great weight of 75 tons would be difficult 
to conceal and would be vulnerable to capture in 
the event of an enemy break-through. Still, the Air 
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HARBINGER OF NEW ERA: model of atomic sub is displayed by President Truman, after keel-laying. 
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Force admits that it cannot guarantee 
the accuracy which the Army de- 
mands. Battlefield targets must be hit 
with precision; and it is believed that 
the area critically affected by a tac- 
tical atomic explosion in the open 
country would be less than a mile 
square, while the zone likely to be 
neutralized would be much smaller. 


HE ASSUMPTION that the atom 

bomb will nevertheless be of great 
value to Allied forces meeting a Soviet 
attack is based on the argument that 
Russian military doctrine has always 
called for the concentration of over- 
whelming masses of troops. “Both the 
U.S. and British Armies are therefore 
seeking to devise means of accentuat- 
ing this vulnerability and exploiting 
it,’ says Wilmot. 

The amazing statement of Senator 
Brien McMahon about the hydrogen 
bomb does not fit into any particular 
niche in this theory of warfare, but 
certainly demands attention. Mc- 
Mahon is chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and has been moderately 
discreet in his utterances up to now. 
Had he merely hinted that the prob- 
lems of constructing and delivering a 
hydrogen bomb—which is rated 1000 
times more powerful than the original 
atom bomb—were well on the way to 
solution, that would have been news. 
But he has called for the stockpiling 
of hydrogen bombs “in four figures.” 
If this means anything it indicates that 
the fantastic difficulties and fabulous 
cost of this enterprise, as anticipated 
by William L. Laurence, have been 
circumvented. 
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fg ATOMIC submarine whose keel 
was laid by Mr. Truman is, how- 
ever, one of the new weapons discuss- 
ed by Dr. Vannevar Bush as a means 
for strengthening the defence, provid- 
ing our technical lead holds. President 
Truman said that a task which had 
been expected by most experts to take 
10 years—if it could be done at all— 
had been accomplished in four. A 
“full-size, working engine, complete in 
all respects, the same kind of engine 
which will be used in this ship .. . 
is almost completed right now (in 
Idaho). Soon they will start it run- 
ning. . .” 

The atomic submarine will help fill 
the most dangerous gap in our de- 
fences, the menace of the Russian 
snorkel U-boats. Before the use of the 
snorkel tube—by which a submarine’s 
engines and crew breathe underwater 
—we had so perfected our hunter- 
killer techniques, particularly through 
the use of aircraft spotting, that we 
were destroying three U-boats for 
every ship of ours they were sinking. 
There has been no thorough test of 
the snorkel in wartime, but it has been 
stated by those studying the subject 
that its chances of escape have been 
improved by a hundred times or more. 

One of the great advantages of the 
snorkel sub is its much faster under- 
water cruising speed, which makes it 
harder to detect and harder to catch. 
The atomic sub will have far greater 
speed, and need show nothing at all 
above the water. Patrolling the neigh- 
borhood of Russian U-boat bases, it 
will become one of our leading anti- 
U-boat weapons. 
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THE REAL HOPE FOR GERMANY 


by Richard Lowenthal 


Bonn. 


IGILANCE GROUPS of demo- 
cratic citizens, led by writers, uni- 

versity students and other young in- 
tellectuals, have emerged in several 
German towns as the spearhead of a 
spontaneous resistance to the revival 
of Nazi tendencies. In a country 
where for a century the absence of an 
actively democratic intelligentsia has 
been the greatest weakness of the 
democratic cause, this is one of the 
most hopeful post-war developments. 

The groups in question were not 
started on any central plan, nor were 
they sponsored by any public author- 
ity or mass organization. Some of 
them do not even have a name or a 
formal constitution, and are only 
gradually discovering one another and 
linking up. All -are as actively op- 
posed to Communist as to the neo- 
Nazi influence. 

I have followed in detail the devel- 
opment of two of these groups—one 
in West Berlin, the other in Munich. 
The Berlin group was formed a few 
months ago after the performance of 
an anti-Communist film led to Nazi- 
styled demonstrations. Some writers 
and student readers from the West 
Berlin “Free University”, including a 
number of refugees from the Eastern 
Zone, banded together to study and 
observe the neo-Nazi groups, to train 
themselves for debating against them, 
and if necessary to protect their dis- 


THE EDEN PLAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 
war West is the multitude of commit- 
tees and special organizations spawn- 
ed by every conference on interna- 
tional cooperation. Frequently their 
functions overlap; just as frequently 
their delegates are the same. For 
example, under a protocol defining 
relations between the Council of 
Europe and the Coal-Steel Commu- 
nity it has already been agreed that 
members of the special parliament 
should be drawn from French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Benelux delegates to 
the Strasbourg Assembly. 

As Mr. Eden says for his scheme: 
“The Council would become an in- 
tegral part of the European Commu- 
nity. It would be given valuable work 
to do. Reduplication of European 
bodies would be avoided. And the 
Schuman Plan as well as the European 
Defence Community would be provid- 
ed with ready-made machinery.” 

Even more important than these 
obvious advantages, the overhaul will 
force Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries to associate themselves as 
never before with the work of unify- 
ing Europe. : 

Officials of the European nations 
represented at Strasbourg set to work 
on a formula defining the status of 
countries like Britain which, though 
active members of the Council, do not 
belong to the two Communities for 
which the Council will shortly assume 
responsibility. 

There are some out-and-out fed- 
eralists who declare that Mr. Eden 
was deliberately vague and evasive 


cussions and speakers and prevent 
Nazi disturbances at meetings. 

The group did not give itself an 
official name, but has gradually ac- 
quired a nickname corresponding to 
its spirit of Boy Scout adventure— 
“Die Gute Bande” i.e. “The Good 
Gang”. For some time now they 
have regularly attended all meetings 
of neo-Nazi societies, usually enforc- 
ing discussion and proving themselves 
superior in argument—occasionally, 
when the Nazis started to get rough, 
proving themselves superior in rough- 
housing, too. 

The Munich “Democratic Action” 
group emerged from one of the anti- 
Harlan demonstrations which took 
place in so many German cities last 
autumn, and took the form of a kind 
of alliance, grouping the Catholic and 
Socialist Youth Groups, the Socialist 
students, and, again, a number of well 
known writers and journalists. It be- 
came famous when, during the car- 
nival season, it turned the foundation 
meeting of a neo-Nazi youth group 
into a joke by attending it in force 
and electing an anti-Nazi committee. 

The role played by the students of 
Freiburg and Goettingen in the 
demonstrations against performances 
of Harlan’s films shows that these 
are not isolated incidents but symp- 
toms of a typical development, among 
at least a large part of the younger 
intellectuals—OFNS. 


when he touched on his country’s 
desire “to be associated in an appro- 
priate way with the parliamentary and 
ministerial institutions of the Com- 
munities.” In their view, “perfidious 
Albion” has once again persuaded 
Europe to mark time while this latest 
cunning compromise is being tried out. 


. DO NOT SEE how it is possible 
to square the circle, since one of 
the first duties of the Defence and 
Coal-Steel Communities will be to 
draft a federal constitution, an under- 
taking in which the British and Scan- 
dinavian members of the Strasbourg 
Assembly can have no possible part. 
They fear indeed that Britain is, as 
usual, striving to get the best of both 
worlds: the advantages of influence 
and even leadership in the two key- 
projects of European unity, and the 
advantages of keeping intact her na- 
tional sovereignty. 

These honest but narrow criticisms 
need not be taken too seriously. It is 
true that the old quarrel, between 
those who uphold political federation 
as the panacea for all Europe’s ills, 
and those who prefer the less risky 
and unspectacular way of increased 
cooperation between governments, 
has not yet been patched up. And 
there was some discord when the par- 
tisans of both sides confronted each 
other at Strasbourg a month ago. But 
it is equally true that Mr. Eden’s ini- 
tiative has more than made amends 
for his unaccountable breach of con- 
fidence on his return to the Foreign 
Office last October, and caused an up- 
surge of excitement wherever men and 
women believe in the European idea. 
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BACK-ROOM MINISTER 
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active political organizer of all the 
Ontario ministers. He has a clear 
political judgment, less intuitive than 
King’s but more logical. He was the 
best of the Liberal prophets about the 
May by-elections, and was not sur- 
prised at the Liberal losses. He is the 
most regular attendant (with the ex- 
ception of Abbott and McCann) at 
the Cabinet’s Treasury Board which 
supervises all departmental expendi- 
tures. It is, as he says, the best way 
of learning what goes on. 


7. REPORT in Ottawa is that Har- 
ris settled into the Cabinet quick- 
ly, easily and naturally, in January, 
1950. He has his say over a wider 
range of subjects than many more 
senior ministers, and nobody resents 
it. He has an instinctive skill for 
choosing the right moment to inter- 
vene. He never talks unless he 
knows the subject. Often he will lis- 
ten in silence to a discussion taking a 
path with which he completely dis- 
agrees. He will acquiesce sometimes 
in decisions he doesn’t like because 
he doesn’t think the subject impor- 
tant enough to justify an argument, 
or because he simply doesn’t know 
enough about it. When he does in- 
tervene it is with knowledge, and his 
point is generally recognized as be- 
ing one of importance. 

On foreign policy he backs up 
Pearson. Months ago he cut out and 
filed away a paragraph in SATURDAY 
NicHT, which he still remembers. It 
read: “Apart from the PM himself 
there just is nobody (in the Cabinet) 
who could begin to replace Pearson’s 
breadth of vision, understanding and 
experience in international affairs. 
Without him the Cabinet would be 
like a bunch of amateurs — though 
some of them don’t like to think so.” 

In domestic affairs he regards him- 
self as an “advanced Liberal.” He 
tends to support Paul Martin on so- 
cial welfare. He falls into the incor- 
rigible Liberal pragmatism on eco- 
nomic policy. He fought vigorously 
against artificial protection for the 
textile industry when this was re- 
cently a subject of Cabinet contro- 
versy. But when it comes to agricul- 
tural policy he supports Gardiner’s 
marketing plans, without always lik- 
ing either the technique or the details 
of their application. 

His primary interests are domestic. 
He has a clear and a broad vision of 
Federal Government policy with the 
outlook of rural, “Clear Grit” On- 
tario as a consistent background. As 
one friend remarked: “He’s always 
conscious of the grass-roots, but he 
can see over the top of the grass.” 

His appearance is advantageous. 
He is dark and handsome with 
strong features and a wide expressive 
mouth. His brown eyes can smile 
happily, but they would burn into 
red-faced shame anyone who made a 
dishonest suggestion to him. It isn’t 
easy to chat with him. You can talk 
about any range of subjects. He’ll say 
what he has to say or what he judges 
it prudent to say. It will be straight- 
forward and without evasion. Then 
he’ll look at you and wait for the next 
subject. 





He never minds saying “I don’t 
know.” If he can be persuaded, even 
by a junior, that he is wrong, he 
never hesitates to say: “All right, 
you’re right.” He gives a small wave 
with his hand as he says it, and the 
subject is dismissed once and for all. 
He’ll never go back on it and raise 
doubts. He is fully conscious of his 
own ability, and trusts his own judg- 
ment. 

He neither speaks nor acts on im- 
pulse. Nobody ever catches him with 
his hair down. He doesn’t play. Those 
closest to him say he doesn’t know 
how to. He doesn’t smoke or drink. 
His approach to this aspect of elec- 
tioneering is characteristic. He won’t 
canvass the pubs; but he makes sure 
somebody does — the people there 
vote too. 

During the war Major Harris — 
whom it is difficult to imagine “on a 
party”—was the officer to whom the 
men came most freely with their 
troubles. He still takes an interest in 
their individual problems. No one 
ever finds him discourteous. He is 
equable, dispassionate and deliberate. 
He does not fit the role of bosom 
friend, but he makes a rare consult- 
ant. He inspires trust and justifies it. 


HE SPARK Of political ambition in 

Walter Harris was ignited by 
Mackenzie King from a platform in 
West Toronto in 1921. King was 
launching a by-election campaign. 
Harris, a 17-year-old student, went to 
hear him and left the meeting resolv- 
ed to aim at a public career. He was 
then leaving Humberside Collegiate 
and starting to study law at Osgoode 
Hall. His father, who had been a 
farmer near Markdale, Ont., had 
moved to Toronto when Walter was a 
baby, and became a carpenter in the 
city. Walter was the third child: his 
sister was 12 years older than he, 
his brother (now a grocer in Oakville) 
six years older. 

He graduated from Osgoode in 
1926 and took the unusual and ad- 
venturous course of setting up in le- 
gal practice by himself in Toronto. 
At the same time he became secre- 
tary of the Ward 6 Liberal Associa- 
tion. He plugged away at his legal 
practice for five years. But then the 
depression began to close in, and 
young Harris was anxious to marry 
Grace Morrison (daughter of the 
J. J. Morrison of UFO) whom he had 
met in the proper way at the Baptist 
church. He started looking for more 
secure and remunerative fields, and 
found them in his family’s old dis- 
trict at the little town of Markdale. 
He moved in 1931, and by 1933 was 
well enough established to marry 
Grace Morrison who is now the 
mother of his three children. 

This was the main object of the 
move to the country. But in the back- 
ground there was another. Harris 
was looking for a base for his politi- 
cal career. He found this too. He 
became secretary of the Markdale 
Liberal Association and sought the 
nomination for the 1935 general el- 
ection. Probably he was lucky not to 
get it. The man who did was beaten 
by Agnes Macphail. But in the elec- 
tion of March 1940, Harris got both 


the nomination and the seat (Grey- 
Bruce). He beat Miss Macphail by 
1,400 votes. 

During this election campaign 
Harris was also studying for the 
exam which gave him a commission 
in the Grey and Simcoe Foresters. 
He tackled the army as he tackles 
everything else—with a studious de- 
termination. He read books about 
strategy; he took training very ser- 
iously. His CO, Brigadier Tom Ruth- 
erford, remembers a vile snowy day 
at Camp Borden when no other unit 
would go out to the ranges. But Har- 
ris’s corapany was there to get in its 
shoot, and Harris was out shovelling 
snow with bare hands beside his men. 


ro ARMY doctrine of those days 
was in favor of saturation bomb- 
ing or artillery fire. Harris was one 
of the officers who never accepted it. 
He always believed in “aimed fire”; 
and that is highly characteristic of 
him. 

In 1942 Harris was in England 
with a party of Canadian officers 
taking training and staff courses. He 
was back to make his first major 
speech in the Commons in January, 
1943, when he moved the Address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne. 
But he went over again in the sum- 
mer of 1943 as a squadron com- 
mander with the third of our Ar- 
mored Tank Brigades. Although it 
was a highly trained and integrated 
formation it had to be split up as 
soon as it reached the other side. This 
was the most complicated bit of re- 
organization the Canadian Army had 
to achieve during the war. Harris had 
a key part in it. Brigadier Rutherford 
was then officer administering the 
Armored Corps. He took Harris for 
his personal assistant and gives him 
the credit for the fact that every of- 
ficer and unit was fitted into the new 
formations without a single major 
complaint. 

In June, 1944, Harris got himself 
posted to the 6th Armored Regiment 
(1st Hussars). A month later in Nor- 
mandy he was climbing out of his 
tank to consult with the infantry 
commander whom he was supporting 
when a sniper’s bullet got him in the 
foot. It was the end of his active 
service. He was back in Canada to 
retain his seat in the 1945 election, 
and to start his climb to political 
prominence. 

In the postwar years he has had a 
taste of international affairs and a 
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UN conference in New York. He 
has had a test of his diplomacy and 
administrative skill in working out 
details of Newfoundland’s entry into 
Confederation. He has performed a 
major administrative task in estab- 
lishing the new Department of Citiz- 
enship and Immigration and carrying 
through the new Indian Act. He has 
earned for himself an important 
voice in the determination of high 
Liberal policy. 

One long-time supporter com- 
pares him to a mile-runner. He is 
not one to exhaust himself in the first 
laps. He keeps a good reserve in 
hand. His mental equipment is good 
but not exceptional. What makes him 
remarkable is the way he uses it. 
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PEOPLE OF THE PRAIRIES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I1 
7 MAY think Victoria is a staid 
old city. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. A gentleman I 
knew there, a student of Victoria’s 
nature, enlightened me. He said to 
me casually one evening, while we 
were sitting on his veranda: “That 
stone * "!, out there, now. Full of 
black widow spiders. Very few peo- 
ple get bitten, of course.” 
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ped in the tentacles of an octopus. He 
promptly pulled him up and despatch- 
ed the creature. 

How did he do it? Well, it’s some- 
thing worth keeping in mind, if you 
ever get pulled under by an octopus. 
Just put your hand in your vest 
pocket, get out your pocket knife and 
run your fingers down the tentacles. 
When you get to the centre, shove in 
the knife, which you should have 
previously made razor sharp. This 
collapses the octopus and he lets go. 


Then he told me about catching a 
four-ton shark in one of the quiet 
inlets, after hours of struggle. Next 
he moved out to the islands outside 
the outer harbor. There, he said, 
long years ago, he had seen a squaw 
sitting disconsolately alone in her 
canoe. Rowing up to her, he found 
out what was the matter. Down at 
the bottom, in ten feet of water, he 
saw the poor woman’s husband, wrap- 
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You then rise to the surface—if you 
haven’t been under too long! 

And, anyway, my friend added, you 
are not likely to encounter such 
perils. But watch out if you go out 
after dark on the edges of the city— 
just as likely as not, you will be 
pounced upon by a cougar, fresh 
down from the hills. 

So Victoria, you see, is in no 
respect the quiet, ultra-English city 
that the feather boas and knicker- 
bockers of the safe noon-day streets 
make you think it is. 

And as if all this is not enough, 
now we have to get in Newfoundland, 
too. Anyone who has ever been to 
“The Island” (1 mean Newfoundland, 
though wherever you go in Canada, 
you are confronted with this pheno- 
menon “The Island”.) will know 
how different its people are from 
those of the rest of the country. 
They talk in a disarming mixture of 
Irish brogue and west-country Eng- 
lish. They are as different as can be 
from the shy Highlanders across the 
Cabot Straits. They apparently take 
their politics with Irish uproarious- 
ness, not Scottish dourness. I see 
one of their local politicians has lately 
been reported as demanding that the 
Canadian Secretary of State (the 
Hon. F. G. Bradley, a Newfound- 
lander) be “sleuthed” by the police 
because the man is a Communist: he 
must be—he’s on the opposite side 
from the local politician! 





I AM quite aware that this hurried 
chase through Canada does not 
constitute a complete description: for 
that we would need a book. But the 
question is, whether, out of all this 
variety, are there Canadians? 

There are obvious physical similar- 
ities from St. John’s to Victoria—for 
example, every paper in the country 
dutifully reports “big league” base- 
ball scores. The degree of deviation 
is greatest, it seems to me, in New- 
foundland. St. John’s, but for its 
wooden houses, might be one of the 
more dishevelled English provincial 
towns. Once you get over to the con- 
tinent (an English friend of mine liv- 
ing in Nova Scotia always used to 
refer to going even to New Brunswick 
as “going to the continent”), you meet 
the uniform Canadian accent. There 
is more difference in speech between 
the two ends of the international 
bridge at St. Stephens, NB and Calais, 
Maine, than there is between St. 
Stephen’s and Prince Rupert. 

In a third article we shall look at 
some questions like these: Is there 
Class in Canada? Is _ Puritanism 
Pagan? What makes Canada? 
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ALWAYS SPRING IN SAANICH 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 

Saanich Inlet—a long arm of the 
sea, with the famed Malahat Drive 
towering in the west, and trim farms 
sloping on the east, is noted for its 
fishing—just 11 miles from the heart 
of downtown Victoria. In summer the 
waters swarm wiih tourists. Here each 
year a monster fishing derby is held 
with the proceeds going to a crippled 
children’s hospital on the shores of 
the Inlet. 

The Federal Government’s astro- 
physical observatory is in Saanich-— 
atop Little Saanich Mountain. it was 
built in 1916. Why there? Because, 
according to Dr. J. A. Pearce, the ob- 
servatory’s director emeritus, “Saanich 
has more clear air at night, and more 
sunshine than any other place in 
Canada.” This silver-painted observa- 
tory is a Victoria beacon. It can be 
seen on the U.S. shore 25 miles away. 
It has a 73-inch reflector—the world’s 
fifth largest. It has a staff of 23 
under director Dr. R. M. Petrie. Dr. 
Pearce is now engaged in a ten-year 
study of the stellar motions. 


——— has a Provincial Park, a 
lovely sylvan area of 98 acres, set 
aside by the Provincial Government 
for the recreation and enjoyment of 
the public. There’s a small mountain 
in the Park, and from the top a splen- 
did view of sea waters, islands and 
distant snow-capped peaks. It’s called 
John Dean Park, after the man who 
gave it to the government. John Dean 
was a crotchety old bachelor with a 
big heart—a man who, years before 
he died, had this carved on his tomb- 
stone: “It’s a rotten world, artful poli- 
ticians are its bane. Its saving grace 
is the wonder of the sky and the 
laughter of little children.” 

Saanich has a winery and what is 
believed Canada’s largest loganberry 
farm—80 acres. The loganberries are 
turned into wine. 

The wondrous Butchart gardens are 
in Saanich. Once they were a great 
hole in. the earth, tons of rock having 
been gouged out to make cement for 
the firm of R. P. Butchart who came, 
a poor man, from his native Ontario, 
and died a millionaire. The ugliness 
of the scarred earth, and the fact that 
her husband was creating such ugli- 
ness, worried Mrs. Butchart. She 
started planting flowers in the hideous- 
ness. Before she quite realized what 
she was up to, she wis fashioning one 
of the showplaces of North America. 

Greater Victoria’s airport is in 
Saanich—at Patricia Bay, 17 miles 
from the city. A big RCAF station 
was at Pat Bay—as it’s locally called 
—during the war. It trained thousands 
of airmen from Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. An RCAF 
marine section is still based there. 

Saanich is home of a Federal Gov- 
ernment experimental farm and path- 
ological laboratory. J. J. Woods, the 
farm’s superintendent says: “We’re 
always trying to find something new 
to help the farmers.” This farm, slop- 
ing to the sea, is 120 acres of neat- 
ness and trimness, a showplace. Often 
picnics are held under the trees. It’s 
a “must” on the program of many 
visitors. The pathological laboratory, 
which studies plant diseases, has eight 


employees under Dr. William New- 
ton. In summer, 35 are employed on 
the experimental farm. 

Much of Victoria city’s milk and 
fruit come from the farms of Saanich. 
The Peninsula is rightfully called the 
city’s milk pail, fruit basket and vege- 
table garden. Saanich’s strawberries 
are said to be the finest in North 
America. Melons ripen quickly in the 
hot sun, tomatoes grow red and huge 
in Saanich fields. Grapes grow well 
there, too. 

Saanich has one member in the 
Provincial Legislature—Arthur J. R. 
Ash. He was once an alderman in 
Ottawa. In the war he was with the 
army in Saanich, succumbed to its 
charms and returned there to live. In 
1948, though not long there, and dub- 
bed a “carpet-bagger” by his political 
opponents, he was elected a Liberal 
member of the Legislature, supporting 
the Coalition Government. Ash’s chief 
worry is lack of irrigation for Saan- 
ich, and what he calls poor telephone 
service. 

In Federal politics, Saanich is part 
of the vast Nanaimo riding, and so is 
represented by that gallant soldier 
turned astute politician, Major-Gen- 
eral George Randolph Pearkes, VC, 
who lives in Saanich. 

Sidney, the metropolis of Saanich, 
serves nearly 5,000 people. Its chief 
domestic issue these days is whether 
or not to incorporate as a village. 
Sidney has a wide main street that 
leads to the docks, is connected by a 
ferry service with Anacortes, in the 
State of Washington. Recently Sid- 
ney voted for beer-by-the-glass, as a 
result now has a new $200,000 hotel. 


RENTWOOD is the metropolis of 

Central Saanich. It has some at- 
tractive homes by the shore, many 
wharves from which the sport fisher- 
men set out, a nice hotel called Bret- 
na Lodge and ferry connections with 
Mill Bay, on the opposite side of Sa- 
anich Inlet. There’s a picturesque In- 
dian reservation nearby—Tsartlip. 

Saanich is a rich summer play- 
ground for Victorians. Its lakes— 
Prospect, Beaver, Elk—are Victoria’s 
old swimmin’ holes. There are many 
lovely sandy beaches along Saanich’s 
shoreline—Cordova Bay and Cad- 
boro Bay on the east, Brentwood Bay, 
Deep Cove (there’s a beer parlor in 
The Chalet) and Patricia Bay on the 
west. There’s Mount Douglas Park, 
with its picnic tables under the trees. 
Many rich people have big homes in 
Saanich, once summer residences, but 
now they’re lived in all the year. 

Saanich has just about everything, 
including good lively municipal poli- 
tics. It’s just about the perfect place 
for comfortable living. It has city 
streets, country lanes, beaches, lakes, 
mountains, forests and farms. You 
can live any way you like in Saanich. 
You can hide away in isolation or 
join community enterprises. 

That’s why so many prairie and 
eastern Canadian folk, buying Saan- 
ich’s bulbs in Autumn, holly from 
Saanich at Christmas and Saanich’s 
daffodils in March, want to live there. 
They see in Saanich a continual rain- 
bow-at-night—a rainbow of peace and 
contentment. 
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_often lengthen the 
usable life of power . 
a j plant equipment and 
boilers. Part of good care lies in regular 
inspection by men trained to recognize early = 
the conditions that would lead to trouble. he 
Inspection is an accompaniment of our insurance. 5 
The Company’s reputation for inspection effective- 


Ny ) | OOD CARE will 


Get insurance protection plus the benefits of } 
inspection. It’s a stitch in time that can save / 
time, production, money and maybe lives! / 
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The Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


806 The Bank of Nova 
Scotia Bldg., Montrec 
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Some 100 years ago the bartender Ri AW | 
of Pimm’s Restaurant of London invented ) \ I \ y} | 
a tall drink which he called Pimm’s Cup. iW SSeS =] 
To this day, the formula for this delectable, Loy —> 
taste-tempting gin drink is still a secret. o a 
Try it—it’s the coolest, brightest, most ity 
refreshing long-iced drink you ever tasted! it - 
\ 7 : 
Here’s a simple way to enjoy Pimm’s No. 1 Cup: Take so ; 
j 
2 ozs. of Pimm’s No. 1 Cup; charge with lemon soda ae 
or gingerale; add a slice of lemon, a thin slice of ’ 
cucumber rind (if available) and serve well iced. £ Ze Z 
For a free 34-page booklet, containing recipes of the oR a 3B . 
Fr Cire 
12 most popular mixed drinks, write: P.O. Box 308, BOSE 
Station B, Montreal. Pee Ag 
; é Sg ta 
iv ae 






(Gin Base) Also PIMM’S NO. 5 CUP (Rye Base) 
Now produced in Canada under direct supervision of Pimm's Ltd. 
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t If yours is to be a pretty garden wedding ... wear the 
4 
gossamer drift of pastel net over rustling taffeta. For later 


on merely unfasten the net shoulders for a moonlight misty 


formal. Yours in our Bride’s Shop, Fashion Floor, The Third. 


8 abe SIMPSON’S STORES AND ORDER OFFICES SERVE CANADIANS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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FILMS 


IMPROPER BOSTON 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


N “Walk East on Beacon” Louis de 

Rochemont joins hands’ with 
Edgar Hoover to show how the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation goes 
about cracking Communist spy rings. 
It is quite a detailed study and for 
all I know may be as authentic as the 
old brownstones on Beacon Street 
which producer de Rochement uses, 
in part, as actual background. 

This time the Comrades are en- 
gaged in putting pressure on a famous 
refugee scientist (Finlay Currie) who 
is at work in a Boston laboratory. 
They are in a strong position since 
the great man has a son held captive 
in the Berlin Soviet zone; and while 
he is able to stall them off for a time 
by feeding them the wrong equations, 
they eventually catch up with him and 
make off with him bodily. However 
the FBI is close on the trail and is 
able to rescue the victim before his 
captors can get out of Boston harbor. 
Since the story appears to have been 
basec on the case of the disappearing 
scientist Klaus Fuchs, the ending at 
least can hardly be accepted as docu- 
mentary. 

However the film goes into con- 
siderable detail about the scientific 
methods used in rounding up the na- 
tion’s suspects. There is a rather 
disturbing George Orwell touch about 
all this, since the film indicates that 
anyone may be a suspect and that the 
eye of the police can follow any sus- 
pect, tracking him right into his own 
dark room, where he may be develop- 
ing snapshots of the family vacation 
at Wasaga Beach. Naturally the 
agents under observation here are 
never engaged in anything so innocent 
as this. Under the leadership of 
Karel Stepanek they are a fiercely 
dedicated lot who can hardly take 
time off from their plottings to eat 
and sleep. 

In the end the mills of the FBI, 
grinding exceeding slow, grind the 
spy ring very small. This takes time 
and the suspense lags along in the 
wake of the documentation and 
doesn’t pick up speed until the end, 
when it goes into the conventional 
melodramatics of chase and capture. 
In spite of the documentation and the 
brownstone fronts it is hard to accept 
the final goings-on as routine activity 
of the Bureau of Investigation. It 
looks more like the familiar routine 
of the Hollywood script-wrifer. 


ARLENE DIETRICH too has _ her 
familiar routine and it is hard 
to say how, after all these years, it 
can still be so fascinating to watch. 
The reason may lie in her own private 
conviction about herself, a conviction 
so unshakeable that it can afford to 
be nonchalant and even occasionally 
self-humorous. The femme fatale 
role in Miss Dietrich’s hands could 
be a joke, a dedication, a good living, 
or a blend of all three. Dietrich her- 
self isn’t giving anything away. 
Her latest film, “Rancho Notori- 
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titled “Dietrich Rides Again”. It’s 
another western and it leaves Marlene 
Dietrich pretty well in control of 
events—far more observably in con- 
trol, for instance, than Fritz Lang, 
who merely directed the picture. 
When Miss Dietrich is on hand the 


interest rises. When she disappears 
it sinks. Without her even the com- 
petent Arthur Kennedy can’t do much 
with the film’s familiar histrionics. 
But the Dietrich histrionics are her 
own and she does what she likes with 
them and with the picture. 


The film uses as a combination 
musical background and commen- 
tary a lugubrious though hearty bal- 
lad about a western hero who sets out 
to discover the murderer of his true 
love, and finds him, and does him in. 
The hero (Arthur Lake) finally runs 
his quarry to ground at Rancho 
Notorious, a picturesque desert resort 
under the management of La Diet- 
rich. The establishment is sun for 
the benefit of local bandits and for 10 
per cent of the take the proprietress 
feeds and shelters her guests and 
sings for them in the evenings. The 
picture ends, as it was bound to, with 
practically the whole personnel of 
Rancho Notorious lying dead on the 
floor. 


It’s unfortunate that Miss Dietrich 


doesn’t appear until the film is almost , 


a third over. When she does turn up 
however, looking slightly rattled but 
still indestructibly beautiful, things 
pick up and “Rancho Notorious” be- 
comes worth looking at. 


N “PAULA” Loretta Young has a 

loving husband (Kent Smith) and 
a dazzling wardrobe, but just the 
same she has a terrible time, poor 
girl. First she loses her baby in the 
hospital and then, distracted by the 
thought of a childless future, she runs 
over an orphan. As though that 
weren’t bad enough she contrives to 
lay herself open to a criminal charge 
as a drunken hit-and-run driver. She 
didn’t hit and run of course, and she 
wasn’t drunk; she was just the victim 
of a screen-writer determined to wring 
the most from Miss Young’s talent 
for looking beautiful when she cries. 

As it turned out, she didn’t kill the 
orphan. She just injured him in a 
way that deprived him of the power 
of speech; which, when you consider 
the awful things that screen-children 
are called on to say in crises of this 
sort, was probably the luckiest thing 
that could have happened to him. It 
makes a long story and there was 
scarcely a point in it when a sensible 
explanation from the heroine mightn’t 
have straightened everything out. But 
that, I’m afraid, would have stopped 
the plot dead in its tracks. 


SHOWTIME IS AFTER CHURCH 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


There have been some rumblings of 
discontent that McLuhan has taken 
away, with his unconventional meth- 
ods, young people from other and 
more staid churches. 

The answer to this is twofold. 

First, members of the Alpha 
Omegas are drawn mostly from young 
people who had drawn away, through 
lack of interest, from either Deer 
Lodge United or their own church. 

Second, to join the club there is no 
requirement of membership to Deer 
Lodge United. But there is one un- 
written and rigidly observed law that 
all those attending the club sessions 
on Sunday night must first attend 
their own church service. 

“They can go to any church they 
want—but they must go to church,” 
says the Deer Lodge minister. 

Furthermore, in attending Deer 
Lodge, or their own church, before 
attending the Sunday night sessions, 
McLuhan thinks the teen-agers are 
put in the mood for worship. “The 
religious mood comes first, and what- 
ever comes after that is in the aura 
of worship,” he declares. 


‘- HIsToRY of the Alpha Omegas 
goes back to three years ago when 
McLuhan accepted a “call” to Deer 
Lodge from the United Church at 
Keewatin. One of the first things 
his Board of Directors did was to tell 
him there were too few young people 
attending worship. They asked him 
to do something about it. 

McLuhan, who never takes a 
roundabout course if there is a direct 
route, decided to go where the young 
people went on Sunday night. The 
Community Club was the only place. 
He approached the youthful officers 
and asked them to transfer the club 


to Deer Lodge United Church on 
Sunday nights. 

“I just hadn’t been going to church 
for a long time and I'd lost interest,” 
says George “Jeep” Woolley, now the 
president of the group, “but I put it 
up to the boys and girls and they 
decided to give it a whirl. Now we’re 
all enthusiastic, and the Alpha 
Omegas means exactly what it says 

. we’re with God from the begin- 
ning to the end.” 

Joyce Healey, 18, has been a mem- 
ber for just a year, and she says that, 
frankly, she went because she'd lost 
interest in her own church, and her 
girl friend invited her to join the Deer 
Lodge club. 

Ken Williams, 21, another original 
member, is now teaching Sunday 
school. : 

“The Reverend is so straight- 
forward and simple,” chimes in Jeep. 
“What we get the most out of is his 
stories taken from everyday life.” 


i COMMUNITY CLUB just doesn’t 
bother to open on Sunday any 
more. There’s nobody interested in 
going, and even the skating rink is 
deserted in the evening. 

Once the club got started, the mem- 
bers looked around at the smaller 
organizations of adults—the ladies’ 
aid and others—and measured their 
own financial support of the church 
against what they, with their large 
numbers, were doing. The balance 
was against them, so they immediate- 
ly got busy. 

Since then the young people, as 
money-raisers, have gone to town. 
They’ve held teas and a theatre night, 
and for their annual dinner and dance 
they’ve pledged themselves to an at- 
tendance of at least 300 in the local 
school at $3 a head, the ladies’ aid 


to supply the food gratis. They are 
hoping to turn over at least $1,000 to 
the church building fund by this 
method. 

No doubt some of the parents are 
going to have to fork over the $3, but 
few of them are going to complain. 
They’ve all found that since the 
Alpha Omegas came into being homes 
have been happier. One mother 
phoned McLuhan the other day to 
tell him that she had an entirely dif- 
ferent boy on her hands. He had, 
somehow, been afraid of everything 
before he joined the group. When 
he drove the car, he was afraid of an 
accident. Always there was a worry 
at the back of his mind. Now he 
seemed to have an emotional bed- 
rock on which to anchor. 

It has been the experience of the 
group that when a speaker comes out 
to address them, or sing to them, or 
play for them, he has become a firm 
friend who has gone out of his way 
to help them. 

Their No. 1 honorary member is 
Don Carlos, the proprietor of a 
popular roadside night club. Don 
(real name Charlie Mazzone) has 
been instrumental in getting topflight 
acts for them on Sunday night, and 
he has invited the members to his 
club for Saturday afternoon jam ses- 
sions. 

McLuhan was born a Baptist in 
Edmonton but went over to the 
United Church and became a minister 
because—not that he admits it him- 
self—United Church methods are a 
little more free-wheeling. He came 
to Winnipeg as a young man, and 
started at the University of Manitoba, 


By Appointment 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
To the Late King George VI 
John Dewar & Sons Ltd. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
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later deciding on the ministry. Then” 


came the University of Toronto and 
Emmanuel College. Before taking 
his degree, he spent a year cycling 
through Europe. He attended the 
Sorbonne, then returned to Canada, 
where he worked for the Ford Motor 
Company at Windsor. He finished 
his study for the ministry in Winnipeg. 


EFORE he took his first church in 


Binscarth in 1943, he married 
Bryda Rae King, a member of Orson 
Welles’ Mercury Theatre, and a fea- 
tured player in the play that starred 
Canada Lee, “Native Son.” 

He went to Keewatin, Ont., in 
1946, and the Deer Lodge United 
Church experiment began when he 
became minister there in 1949. Al- 
ways looking for a chance to be of 
more service, he once went to the 
University of Michigan for a course in 
Pastoral Counselling. This included 
a term as a hospital worker, so he 
would have a better approach to the 
problems of patients. 

Deer Lodge United Church is still 
in the process of construction, and 
its young people already more than 
fill it. They meet on Wednesdays as 
well as Sundays, taking brooms and 
mops to keep the church clean. 

And they are all sure of one thing. 
Although the Sunday night entertain- 
ments are fun, it is the church fellow- 
ship that is really holding them to- 
gether. 

If their minister never takes any- 
thing for granted, neither do they. 

“He’s quite a guy,” says Jeep, and 
“amen” say the others with complete 
but happy reverence. 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 


FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 


MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


aH Ovi Te 
COLLEGE 


A boys’ residential school with 
n established reputation for 
rving the individual needs 
ot each student. High aca- 
demic standards, varied activ- 
ities, and able counsellorship 
combine to develop character 
and to produce useful citizens. 
Matriculation and vocational 
courses. Bursaries available 
for deserving applicents 


Write for illustrated booklet 


HEADMASTER 
ROBERT E. K. ROURKE, M.A. 
NEWMARKET, ONT. 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 11th 
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CIGARETTE 


CANADA’S FINEST 





NOW THAT SCHOOL IS OUT 


WAKE OF THE WEST WIND—by George E. 
Tait—Ryerson—$3.00. 


by John Paul 


A CANADIAN story-teller, artist 
£4 and educationist, George Tait 
dedicates this story to the memory of 
Tom Thomson, the great Canadian 
artist who was drowned in Canoe 
Lake, Algonquin Park, on July 8, 
1917. The dedication is appropriate 
for it is the tale of a Bob MacPher- 
son who likes to draw and manages 
to overcome his father’s opposition. 
(Tom Thomson’s career was much 
along the same lines.) “I had hoped 
that my son would turn into a real 
man instead of a little sissy messing 
around with silly drawing.” 

The story setting is Muskoka where 
the Macphersons operate a camping- 
&-guide business. The tale unfolds 
with a sensitivity for the natura] 
beauty of Muskoka, which touches 
the young hero, and exciting episodes 
such as fighting a woods fire and 
tracking an angry bear. The climax 
of the story fully vindicates the 
young painter. The author’s drawings 
enhance this study of a Canadian 
boy’s life. For young people 11-15. 


TEN LITTLE NIGGER BOYS—by Nora Case— 
Clarke, Irwin—$0.85. 


@ In a delightful combination of 
rhyme and illustration the old jingle 
receives a fresh presentation. But this 
time there are ten little nigger girls 
with the ten little boys—and each 
group progressively loses one when 
an ambitious member steps out. 


Ten little nigger girls 
Dressed so fine. 

One goes to Paris 

And then there are nine. 


This is a peep-show book to tickle 
3 to 5-year-olds. 


LADYCAKE FARM—by Mabe! Leigh Hunt— 
Longmans, Green—$3.00. 


@ A charming and _ heart-warming 
family story of a Negro family with 
white and Negro neighbors—and 
how races can get along together in 
school, at play and as grown-ups. For 
10-15. 


RIM ROCKED—by E. D. Mygatt—Longmoans, 
Green—$3.25 


@ Boys 12-16 will find out in this 
story how to work a Wyoming 


a ve 


“THE FARMER HOES HIS GARDEN". 


ranch, just as Dave and Stuart did. 
They will learn about prospecting 
with geiger counters, will meet vet- 
eran miners, cattle rustlers, ranch an- 
imals and wild animals. It is an ex- 
citing report of life on the farm, in 
the mountains and on the trail. 


SOUTHPAW FLY HAWK—by Addison Rand— 
Longmans, Green—$3.00. 


@ For boys 12-16 who like baseball 
and would like reading about the ca- 
reer of a young lad who starts as a 
good player on a smail team and 
heads for the top in the big league. 


HENRY HARE—by Dorothy Clewes—Clarke, Ir- 
win—$0.95. 


@ In a delightful little format, an 
animal story for youngsters 6-8. 





—Noro Case 


“TEN LITTLE NIGGER BOYS” 


THE PERFECT PEST — by Glenda Spooner — 
Clarke, Irwin—$2.25. 


@ This is a story that should delight 
young and old. The elements are a 
young girl, a horse that becomes the 
important complement to her enthusi- 
asms, a family that is woven into her 
life, and the relaxed atmosphere of 
an English home. 


WE LIVE IN THE SOUTH—by Lois Lenski— 
Longmans, Green—$2.75. 

@ Children 7-10 will here find four 

short stories of adventure. Each is 

about a different boy and girl living 

a strange life in the Deep South. 


ANIMALS STRANGE AND RARE—by Richard 
Ogle—Clarke, Irwin—$2.75. 


@ This book ranges over the entire 
world for reports on rare creatures 
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“Wake of the West Wind" 
CHAPTER HEADING 


of land, sea and air. Boys and girls 
12-16 will here find eye-popping facts 
(and pictures) about all manner of 
birds and beasts that they'll never 
find in a school geography. 


DANCING TIME—by S. N. Coleman—long- 
mans, Green—$3.00. 


@ A handsomely illustrated volume 
of simple but effective dances, suited 
to the nursery school, kindergarten 
and first grade. The piano arrange- 
ments are easy for the person of 
limited musical knowledge and with 
rhymes appealing to children. Dance 
ideas come from the illustrations (see 
cut for “The Farmer Hoes His Gar- 
den’). 


MY LOVE IS A GYPSY—by Neta Lohnes Fra- 
zier—Longmans, Green—$3.25. 


@ For girls 12-16, about a young 
girl’s exciting summer when she un- 
expectedly is called upon to provide 
for the family: running a farm and 
an old fruit stand, nudging some mys- 
tery during the period. 


PEANUTS FOR BILLY BEN—by Lois Lenski— 
Longmans, Green—$2.75. 


@ Billy Ben helped his folks grow, 
hoe, harvest and shell peanuts. He 
was a pretty important young fellow 
in the operation of the farm and the 
telling of just how important he was 
makes a lively tale of adventure. For 
boys 7-10. 


SOUTH SEA ADVENTURE—by Willard Price— 
Longmans, Green—$3.50. 


@ The author was born in Canada 
and spent his boyhood here but the 
rest of his life has been spent as 
world-travelling journalist. Those ex- 
periences stand him in good stead 
for such a story as this one for boys 
12-15. His report on two young mod- 
ern Robinson Crusoes on a deserted 
—or was it?—Pacific island is excit- 
ing and the details are authentic. The 
marooning and _ subsequent events 
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—Vana Earle 


ILLUSTRATION FROM “DANCING TIME” 
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(including hurricanes, fights with 
sharks and swordfish) climax the 
young men’s voyage on the schooner 
Lively Lady. Their assignment was 
given them by an aquatic collector: 
“to bring back the strangest things 
from the Seven Seas.” 


EDWARD, HOPPY AND JOE—by Robert Law- 
son—McClelland & Stewart—$3.25. 


@ Children 6-10 will get a kick out 
of a new animal combination who ca- 
vort through the pages of a full-length 
story and illustrations by the author. 
The three friends are Edward Rabbit, 
Hoppy Toad and Joe Possum. The 
“boys” seek practical education and 
run into a maze of fun; their experi- 
ences are delightfully told in word 
and picture. 


THE HAPPY TREE—written and illustrated by 
Helen Haywood—Ryerson—$2.00. 


mw An oak-tree tells its autobiog- 
raphy from birth as an acorn to 
noble old age. For children §-11. 


PILGRIM'S PROGRESS—simplified version by 
Ronald Fuller—Clarke, Irwin—$1.25. 


@ The classic is re-told in a shorter 
version for young readers 9-13. 
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—tLois Lenski 


“PEANUTS FOR BILLY BEN” 


Writers & Writing 


w OME of the bookish do not like to 

read plays. We do. So—happily 
—we received, from Samuel French, 
copy of popular DoroTHy CHRISTIE 
and husband authored “His Excel- 
lency”—the play. 

Would-be producers will find 
more-than-average number of stage 
directions, diagrams, property lists, 
lighting helps in its pages. In fact a 
director might have a difficult time 
going astray—providing he had an 
adequate cast—oh yes! 


@ How local and personal can you 
be and strike box-office in writing 
books? Answer seems to be “plenty.” 
Met an American magazine man, liv- 
ing in Toronto, who claimed he en- 
joyed Bitty ButTon’s “I Married an 
Artist” — without knowing much 
about Canada, Billy, Toronto or the 
people she wrote #bout. 


@ First Television Script Writing 
Course to be given at a Canadian 
University took place at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in co-operation with 





—Robert Lawson 


“EDWARD, HOPPY AND JOE” 


CBC Television Service, from June 
16 to 27. 

Urbane GILBERT SELDEs, of New 
York, Course Director, ran through 
TV techniques in the manner of a 
best “Facts” program — information 
complete but smoothly blended with 
civilized humor. In Toronto for a 
Television Seminar, the week before, 
he and his long-haired little dog, 
wended their way from University 
Campus to dust of Jarvis Street, 
where the new Television Building is 
in process of being built but also in 
process of being used. 

The whole set-up for TV is highly 
stimulating. The first new course and 
first new building may be “Symbolic 
props”—to air a TV term we picked 
up this week. 

Lecture topics presented by Mr. 
Seldes included General Nature of 
TV — Physical — social — econom- 
ic factors, Writing for Director, 
Drama: General (a) Dialogue, Day- 
time Serials, Half-hour Melodrama, 
Hour play—Structure—plot—charac- 
ter, Commercials, Continuities, Eth- 
ics and other things to do with To- 
morrow’s Television. 


@ Apropos of talk about merits and 
demerits of Canadian students in 
realm of English a story is told: 

“A student at Harvard, taking final 
examination for PhD in English, was 
asked to make a short criticism of 
some contemporary book he had read 
and liked. This was the first question 
to give him any trouble: he had been 
particularly good on Middle English; 
he said, after awhile, ‘I don’t believe 
I’ve read any contemporary books — 
at least not since I’ve been in col- 
lege’.” —Rica 





—Peter Burchard 
“SOUTH SEA ADVENTURE” 


Back by popular demand! 


FATHER ON THE FARM 
by KENNETH C. CRAGG 


Maybe everyone doesn’t like farms, farming, or animals, but 
everyone will be enthusiastic about Father on the Farm, father 
himself, and father's essay into the world of balky bulls, wilting 
plants, and pain-relieving liniment. For a quiet chuckle and a 
hearty laugh, this is your book. $3.00 


— ONGMANS 





RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOR BOYS 


Ridley College for boys 8 to 18 offers high academic standards 
with the advantages of supervised residential life in modern 
buildings. Special attention is given to physical development 
and character building. 
A modern gymnasium, artificial ice rink and over 50 acres of 
playing fields provide year round recreational facilities. 
Generous entrance scholarships and bursaries are available. 
For information and illustrated prospectus write the Headmaster, 
J. R. Hamilton, B.A., LL.D. 

Applications are now being entertained 

for boys who will be ready to enter 


Ridley College in 1952 and later 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 9, 1952. 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1889 
ST. CATHARINES 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


FRED. W. MATTHEWS 


1 eo) 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


665-9 SPADINA AVE. (NEAR BLOOR ST.) 
KINGSDALE 2101-2102 
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AN “ANGEL” FOR MUSICALS 


by Peggy McCulloch 


IL and theatre seem far apart. 
When you visualize a President 
of an oil company, you don’t auto- 
matically see a bland, silver-grey- 
haired man of 44 years. And you cer- 
tainly don’t expect such a President 


also to be President of Music Circus 
of Canada, Limited. But that’s R. 
Stuart Lampard of Toronto. 

He’s called “Monty” because as a 
lad in his native London, England, he 
used to mimic a music hall comic, 


famous for his “Meanderings of 
Monty” routine . . . in which he never 
finished a sentence logically. 
Lampard got into oil quite logical- 
ly via the brokerage business; the 
Music Circus was more casual. Last 
year, on one of his frequent New 
York trips, he was asked by a stock 
exchange friend to lunch with Leigh- 
ton Brill, associated with Rogers and 
Hammerstein productions. Brill was 
interested in  musicals-in-the-round 
and was looking for a good summer 
spot and a financial “angel”. Lam- 
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pard’s New York friend saw Toronto 
as the spot and Lampard as the angel. 

By lunch end Lampard was sold. 
For one thing, he loves music. His 
grandmother was the well known con- 
cert pianist, Mary Jane Stuart (Mrs. 
Alexander Donaldson), and he’d stu- 
died with her for nine years; later the 
violin for four. In fact, the family 
had great hopes of turning him into a 
concert pianist too, until they finally 
faced the fact he had more talent for 
maths than music. Then, too, he has 
dabbled in theatricals—with Toronto 
Dickens Fellowship and Josephine 
Barrington group—and that is a fatal 
disease. 

So back he came to Toronto and 
interested six other Toronto business 
men in raising the initial $75,000 
needed. (At the end of the season 
they’d paid out closer to $100,000.) 
First came the “Hole” in the ground 
that is the circular amphitheatre; en- 
gineering costs, $10,000. The huge 
tent (Canadian-made) and the 1,600 
chairs ran up another $20,000. 

Certainly the six men weren't in 
it to make a quick killing, and they 
didn’t. But what they hadn’t expect- 
ed — and Toronto pessimists said 
couldn’t be done—was to more than 
clear operational expenses the first 
year. And they did. 

The first show, “Song of Norway”, 
ran ten nights and $10,000 in the 
red. The last show, “Show Boat”, 
cancelled out the other in its two- 
week run. The second, “Brigadoon”, 
broke even. By then “Melody Fair” 
caught on and most of the others 
showed a small profit. Capital ex- 
penditure is expected to be absorbed 
in five years. 


wm UMMERS will now be Lampard’s 

busiest months—on the hobby 
side of his life. For as well as the 
“Melody Fair”, there’s yachting. In 
1947 he and a few other Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club members decided to 
have a model designed specifically for 
Lake Ontario racing. They chose one 
by Sparkman and Stephens of New 
York, designers of Ranger, the Van- 
derbilt yacht that defeated Sopwith’s 
Endeavour in the 1930s. 

Six boats were built at Leaside, on 
outskirts of Toronto. They are 35 
feet long and draw 56” of water. 
Lampard co-owns a black-hull one 
with William L. Less II] of New York. 
They call it Laurel after Less’s young 
daughter. Lampard is married but has 
no children. 

Lampard attended Sir Walter St. 
John’s school and a year at the Uni- 
versity of London: then a junior 
position on the London stock ex- 
change. In 1928 he asked for three 
months leave of absence to come and 
visit some school fricnds ‘who had 
settled in Toronto. He thought while 
he was here he'd get some Canadian 
banking experience and joined the 
Dominion Bank. Then he found he 
liked Canada so well he decided to 
remain permanently. He was with the 
Montreal Trust Company (Toronto) 
before he went into the investment 
business. In 1933 he took the plunge 
and started on his own, along with a 
partner. About a year ago he retired 
from the firm and took on other in- 
terests, particularly oil and the Music 
Circus. 
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FIGHT TO SAVE BC SALMON 


by Charles Lugrin Shaw 


HE SALMON are coming back 

to the Fraser River, and therein 
lies a fact of vast economic im- 
portance to British Columbia. Apart 
from the dollars represented by bigger 
packs of canned salmon, the recovery 
means that man is winning a battle 
for the survival of a resource which 
a few years ago seemed doomed. 

Another cheering fact is the demon- 
stration thus afforded that  interna- 
tional cooperation in the field of con- 
servation, when intelligently devised 
and fearlessly applied, can be bril- 
liantly successful. 

There was shocking justification 
for such cooperation. During the first 
decade of this century, the Fraser 
ranked among the worlds great 
sources of food fish. More than a 
score of canneries prospered at the 
mouth of the river; packers and fish- 
ermen alike made fortunes, and tall- 
masted windjammers beat their way 
around the Horn each summer to load 
canned salmon cargoes. 

Then came the great decline— 
hardly perceptible at first. The Fraser 
River, to which the famed Sockeye 
salmon migrate in four-vear cycles to 
spawn and reproduce their breed, lies 
wholly in BC, but the fishery is inter- 
national because on their way to the 
river many of the fish pass through 
U.S. waters. The situation provided a 
wonderful incentive for ruthless com- 
petition between Canadian and U.S. 
fishermen. 

Biologists foresaw the danger of 
over-fishing and sounded the alarm, 
but it fell on a preoccupied audience. 
The scramble for the dwindling salmon 
runs was on. Not until 1913, when a 
rockslide occurred at Hell’s Gate, 120 
miles from the mouth of the Fraser, 
where the waters plunge through a 
narrow gorge, did the exploiters begin 
to realize the seriousness of the 
threat. The rockslide had all but 
blocked the channel used by the mi- 
grating salmon. The annual salmon 
pack plunged from 2,400,000 cases in 
1913 to less than 600,000 cases in 
the next cyclic year. 


I" WAS A desperate and disheartening 
situation. To everyone except those 
who seemed most directly concerned 
financially, it was clear that if a rem- 
edy were to be found it lay in drastic 
conservation measures, for which 
Canada and the U.S. would be jointly 
responsible. But it wasn’t until 1937 
that the two nations finally agreed to 
the treaty forming the International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. 

Time was running out, and so were 
the salmon, but the commission, com- 
prising Canadians and Americans, 
realized it would first have to obtain 
the factual background on which to 
lay its long-term plan. Eight years 
were devoted to study, and then the 
commission was empowered to move 
fast—build fishways at Hell’s Gate to 
clear the passage and enforce fishing 
regulations. Last year’s experience 
provided the first genuine test of the 
fishways’ efficacy, and it was impres- 


sive. The Sockeye salmon pack was 
the biggest, on a cyclic year basis, 
since 1903! And more than $8 mil- 
lion worth of fish, it was estimated, 
were from spawning grounds that had 
been rendered virtually barren a few 
years ago by the slide. 

The fishways alone did not bring 
about the almost startling improve- 
ment. The commission has autocratic 
powers, which it does not hesitate to 
use when necessary, to safeguard the 
incoming salmon migrants. Scientific 
research has shown with amazing ac- 
curacy just when the salmon bound 
for certain spawning areas in the 
Fraser’s headwaters and lake system 
are likely to be passing through wa- 
ters outside the river. By controlling 
the commercial fishing g the 
fishermen how and when they may 
oOperate—the commission is able to 
permit ample escapement into the 
river and up to the spawning grounds. 
This laborious but wonderfully _re- 
warding procedure has resulted in the 
restocking of lakes and river beds 
that were once virtually alive with fish. 





sl SPITE of all we do, we will have 
bad years along with the good,” 
said an outstanding salmon authority 
recently. “But we are gradually draw- 
ing aside the curtain which for many 
years hid the vital story of the 
salmon.” 

Today, the fishing industry of BC, 
which contributes more than 40 per 
cent of all Canada’s fish revenue, be- 
lieves with the scientists that the battle 
of the Fraser River salmon, so far as 
rebuilding the resource is concerned, 
is being won. Its overriding fear is 
that there may be a new danger to 
the industry in the head-on collision 
between their interests and those of 
waterpower development sparked by 
the Province’s industrial boom. 

BC therefore faces the danger that 
the fruits of international cooperation 
as represented by man’s assistance 
to nature may wither on the vine as 
a result of man’s interference with 
nature through power development. 
Yet no one—not even excepting the 
fishing industry—wishes to throw a 
barricade against the inevitable march 
of industry depending on cheap wa- 
terpower. Somehow, the two interests 
must be reconciled, and engineers 
who have studied the question believe 
it can be done, providing there is the 
same degree of cooperation between 
power and fish groups as there has 
been between Canadians and Ameri- 
cans engaged in the same industry. 

Both groups represent a tremen- 
dous potential in an economic sense. 
Well publicized has been the enor- 
mous investment of the power indus- 
try in BC. Not so well known is the 
estimate that the salmon industry 
would have produced a billion dollars’ 
worth of fish if it had not suffered 
the Hell’s Gate disaster and had been 
able to sell a “normal” pack during 
the intervening years at today’s prices. 
BC packed more than $60 million 
worth of salmon last year. 
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BEATING THE BURGLARS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
the procedure of notification and 
proof of loss. That is one reason why 
personal policy floater insurance rates 
have gone up in recent years. The 
Canadian Inland Underwriters’ Con- 
ference Sets these rates. 

Burglary insurance policy rates 
haven't gone up recently, but most 
companies are operating pretty close 





radition Counts 


O’KEEFE’S BREWING COMPANY LIMITED 





to the optimum at present rates, says 
Holland. 

Most people who have taken out 
residence burglary policies are usually 
well covered on items on which an 
agreement as to valuation has been 
reached between the company and the 
householder. But it is on the “un- 
scheduled” items that they are usually 
undervalued, say insurance men. 





Most stores find it cheaper to re- 
cover their losses with adequate in- 
surance protection than to go in for 
elaborate protection services and de- 
vices. In some cases, a recognized 
protection service of some kind is 
called for in their policy, however. 
Outside of a few types of stores 
mostly jewelry and fur—that are “tar- 
get” areas, burglars go after store 
safes. 

Even the most modern-type safe is 
usually only a deterrent to an expert 





The Royal Hamilton Light fnfantry 
( Wentworth Regiment) 


One of Canada’s oldest regiments, the R.H.L.I. was 


organized in 1862 and only four years later was on active 
service. In World War II the R.H.L.I. won lasting fame 


in the memorable attack on Dieppe. 


The glorious record of the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry 


proves that. . 


. TRADITION COUNTS. 


Shown ts a Sergeant tn the full-dress uniform worn between 
the Great Wars. For a limited time only, a full-colour 


reproduction and short history of the regiment may he obtained 


free hy sending your name and address (please print) to: 


Dept. B-137, Tradition Counts, 
O'Keefe House, Toronto. 





burglar, and some of the so-called 
safes in use today were meant only to 
keep valuables safe from fire, not te 
keep out burglars, says Mr. West 
Some burglars would rather enter « 
house or store where there is a regu 
lar protection system or watch service 
because then they know exactly wha 
they’re up against, and are less likely 
to run into the unexpected. 

For householders who are leaving 
their homes for the summer, Chiet 
Chisholm has a word of advice: 

Store valuable jewelry and_ securi- 
ties in a safety deposit box; lock up 
windows and doors carefully; leave a 
forwarding address; have one of your 
neighbors check the house periodical. 
ly—and remove any newspapers and 
handbills from the veranda (such ac- 
cumulation is a definite indication 
that the premises are unoccupied and 
might attract the attention of prowl 
ers). 

Insurance men would add: 

Have someone mow the lawn occa- 
sionally; be sure to stop paper and 
milk deliveries; don’t forget to lock 
the milkbox—it’s a common way of 
entry for thieves. 





VERY THOROUGH account of the 

burglar’s eye view of the situation 
is given in a book recently published 
entitled “My Life In Crime”, the auto- 
biography of a professional criminal, 
reported by John Bartlow Martin 
(Musson—$3.50). 

In what is practically a handbook 
for burglars, he tells how to use the 
extension brace and bit, the extension 
ladder, a sharpened automobile spring 
leaf. a knife-edged Stillson | wrench, 
and even a large silk cushion for en- 
tering a house. 

The best protection against bur- 
glars, he says, is noise. Even a small 
dog will attract enough attention with 
his barking to scare off a burglar. 

The next best protection is light— 
not just one light in the hall, but a few 
spotted throughout the house. As he 
says, electricity is cheap, and if all the 
lights are out, it’s practically inviting 
a burglar in. 

Martin’s burglar has a few well- 
chosen words about the best time to 
commit a burglary. If he sees a family 
at the beach for the afternoon in a 
swank car, he takes the licence num- 
ber. He knows the man will probably 
leave his money home, and the wife 
her jewelry. He checks back on the 
licence number, finds the owner's 
name and address, and he’s off, after 
a telephone call to make sure there 
are no servants about. 


S UNDAY MORNING is a good time for 

a burglary, he says, as’ the family 
is at church. He finds maids, garbage 
men and delivery boys useful people to 
cultivate an acquaintance with. They 
can tell him a lot about what goes on 
inside the houses of the rich. 

Another gimmick that allowed him 
to strike with unerring accuracy at the 
homes of those with the most valuable 
property is exposed by Martin's bur- 
glar. He bribed the janitor of a bur- 
glar insurance company, who allowed 
him to have a look at the itemized list 
of where the company’s customers 
kept their valuables, and just exactly 
what they had in their houses. 
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DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


To utilize this hydrogen, Dow in 1951 
constructed an ammonia unit which 
is now producing anhydrous and aqua 
ammonia marketable for use in ex- 
plosives, cooling fruits, dyes, resins 
and fertilizers. 

But the chain reaction produces an 
inevitable result. Mr. Scott put this 
quite succinctly: “Somewhere during 
plant expansion you're going to run out 
of raw materials.” This has already 
happened to Dow, which is undergo- 
ing extensive expansion to catch up 
with raw material demands..One of 
the most ambitious is the construction 
of a new styrene monomer unit to be 
in operation this fall. The unit will 
cost, when completed, something like 
$4 million, and may lead to the pro- 
duction of other Dow plastics besides 
Styron in Canada. 

Also under construction is a three 
and one-half million dollar unit for 
the production of ethylene. With raw 
materials assured, Dow’s new $1.5 
million unit expansion for producing 
plastics will be in operation in the 
near future. 

There is still other expansion un- 
derway; a new chlorine unit at the 
cost of $2 million is under construc- 
tion. 


A’ L THIS rapid growth has required 
a lively sales force and promo- 
tion department to keep markets alive 
to Dow products. 

Dow has also an impressive record 
in the export market. Polystyrene, the 
chemical name for Styron, is also pro- 
duced by Monsanto in Montreal. The 
combined production of the two com- 
panies was greater than Canada could 
consume. Dow therefore, turned to the 
foreign markets so aggressively that 
they obtained 40 per cent of the ex- 
port requirements. Styron is shipped 
regularly to some 50 countries. Dow- 
Canada’s success in selling Styron in 
export markets was an influential fac- 
tor in the decision of their parent 
company in the U.S. to form two new 
subsidiary companies — Dow Inter- 
American Limited, and Dow Inter- 
national Limited. 


In Canada, Dow is selling Styron to 
more than 70 plastic moulders and 
fabricators, who range in size from 
very large corporations down to firms 
where the owner operates the mould- 
ing machine. Dow has played a most 
active part in the promotion of Styron 
for housewares, wall tile, packaging 
and industrial uses. A technical serv- 
ice division, under the direction of 
Robert Linton, assists customers in 
everyday technical problems, as well 
as aiding them in the design and 
development of new applications for 
Styron,. 

Plastics are almost entirely a de- 
velopment during the last decade, al- 
though celluloid was discovered as 
long ago as 1869 by John Wesley 
Hyatt and Isaiah Smith Hyatt of Al- 
bany, N.Y., who made it by mixing 
camphor and cellulose nitrate. It was 
used to make billiard balls. The indus- 
try grew tremendously during World 
War II but 85 per cent of the plastics 
produced in the U.S. went into mili- 
tary use. Because of the small amount 


available for civilian purposes during 
this period, there were some misap- 
plications of plastics. 

Dow, since 1946, has invested very 
heavily in various programs designed 
to build up consumer confidence in 
Styron. The expansion of the com- 
pany’s technical service facilities, edu- 
cational programs aimed at the 
moulder, retailer and consumer, were 
just some of the facets of this pro- 
gram. As John Brook, Dow’s Assist- 
ant General Sales Manager, explains 
it: “We had to break down the ‘sub- 
stitute prejudice’ and promote Styron 
as a material in its own right. We are 
doing this by promoting odd design 
and softer, more attractive colors. We 
want to get away from the garish 
primary colors usually associated with 
early plastics merchandise.” 

To this end, Dow has set up a color 
laboratory which undertakes to match 
and produce plastic in any shade the 
manufacturer requires. This has led 
to wider and wider use of plastic in 
radio cabinets, refrigerators, automo- 
bile fittings, wall tile, housewares, 
toys, and especially in the attractive 
packaging of other goods. In addition 
to its’ color consultants and technical 
service sales department, the com- 
pany’s merchandising division is con- 
tinually advising buyers across Can- 
ada of the new items made of Styron 
by Dow customers. 

Brook believes that the continuation 
of the public’s acceptance will result 
in the eventual production of other 
Dow plastics at Sarnia: one is Styro- 
foam, an insulating material that looks 
like snow, but is stiff, boardlike and 
light as balsa wood. It is also used as 
a sculpturable display material. An- 
other is saran, used to make plastic 
for automobile seat covers, window 
filament woven by the textile industry, 
screening and luggage. Its latest de- 
velopment is for furniture, both in the 
home and garden. It is grease-proof 
and wears indefinitely. The color goes 
right through each fibre, and thus 
needs no painting or dyeing. 


4 es POSSIBLE production of Styro- 
foam and saran here is just one of 
the directions that Dow’s expansion 
takes in Canada. Dow’s philosophy is 
to build plants in Canada to supply 
the market for all Dow materials that 
are sold in sufficient quantities in this 
market to justify production in Can- 
ada. The company is manned almost 
exclusively by Canadian personnel, 
thereby firmly promoting its Cana- 
dian character. 

To appeal to what Brook calls “the 
adulthood of Canadian taste,” Dow 
has commissioned Canadian artist 
Grant Macdonald to paint some of the 
company’s operations and to depict 
the industries to which the company 
sells, for use in its advertising cam- 
paign. 

It is a fascinating story how from 
the two cheap, abundant raw mate- 
rials, light hydrocarbons and salt, 
Dow-U.S. has produced some 600 
chemical products. This gives quite 
a bit of scope to Dow-Canada, whose 
continuous expansion and aggressive 
promotion has undoubtedly had its 
effect on Canada’s _ sky-rocketing 
economy. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY 


as at 31st of December, 1951 
Weare © Create av secs =< <n sccc cd sean esq ceicasaccssaneesysccausnins $ 10,050,000 


Goerureei Me NOR oss ok oss cake ee a eeeckcosa sees 9,000,000 | 

Profit and Loss ACCOUNT .............cccccceccececccecececeeeecees 3,319,245 
Smit WOCOOUOE oo 6525 ooo ccs asides cccacasstiysnasseinax 313,731 
Life Assurance and Annuity Funds .......................05- 126,954,003 
Sinking Fund and Capital Redemption Fund ............ 5,897,943 
aren) Wenn CN ORIN 22s cara tlcetaaneacnnaeea tence 3,732,888 
Aeciclent trigtarcmicey Puta «<< 5. cas 5a ncch ss cceccaneccecncesisscsse: 6,654,384 
etme CSIC EMI soa cadens svases ees ensindaeisnees 5,751,246 








$171,673,440 


Uncalled Capital 6,169,854 









$177,843,294 


$ 8,582,220 
16,730,433 
4,619,976 
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$ 29,932,629 


Life Assurance and Annuity Premiums ...................... 21,626,796 
Consideration for Annuities ................ccsccecceeeeeeeeeeeees 1,210,077 } 
ira ttNGa CCONKEE* PE QUIIONG 5 <0 oss ena sance xe cqnaseurseersnenyncae’ 324,813 
Consideration for Annuities—Certain ...................... 199,416 





$ 53,293,731 
Based on $3.00 to the £ 







Head Office for Canada: 
Eagle Star Building, 217 Bay St., Toronto 


J. H. RIDDEL, Manager for Canada - R. HOLROYDE, Assistant Manager | 
BRANCH OFFICES: MONTREAL - WINNIPEG - CALGARY - VANCOUVER | 
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THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


EVERYONE NEEDS THE SUN 





GUARANTY 
TRUST 


Company of Canada 
68th CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
a dividend of thirteen and 
three-quarter cents per share, 
being at the rate of 514% per 
annum, has been declared on 
the paid-up capital stock of 
the Company. for the quarter 
year ending June 30th, 1952, 
payable July 15th, 1952. to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business June 30th, 
1952. By order of the Board. 


J. WILSON BERRY 
President & General Manager 
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ond economical way 
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National Paper Goods 
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Wayne Forge & Machine Compeony Ltd. 
256 Adelaide Street West + Toronto 


U.S. BUSINESS: The “Swing to Europe”’ 


FARM MACHINE EXPORTS HIT 


by R. L. Hoadley 


ORTH AMERICAN farm ma- 
chinery producers have been set 
back on their heels by a top-level deci- 
sion of the Argentine Government. 
American and Canadian farm imple- 
ment makers have been basking in the 
sun of a healthy Latin American busi- 
ness for a number of years. Now 
Argentina has suddenly kicked over 
the traces. The result: United States 
and Canadian producers will get only 
$16 million of the $42 million in farm 
machinery that Argentina plans to im- 
port in 12 months beginning July 1. 
The manufacturers have been told 
by Argentine officials that purchases 
of farm machinery will be largely 
diverted to Europe during the next 
12 months. This “swing to Europe” 
is to take place in a market that has 
been dominated by North American 
firms despite a severe dollar shortage. 
An official of one of the large U.S. 
implement firms supplied the follow- 
ing breakdown of Argentina’s deci- 
sion to issue import licenses for the 
$42 million of imports. Only $16 mil- 
lion will come from the U.S. and 
Canada. Germany will get $14 mil- 
lion, British firms will receive $7 mil- 
lion and the French will get $4 mil- 
lion. - 

Harassed Argentine officials have 
tried repeatedly to get the Export- 
Import Bank in Washington to fi- 
nance imports of farm machinery 
with around $20 million that is ex- 
pected to be left over from the $125 
million credit secured from the Bank 
two years ago. That loan, it will 
be recalled, was authorized to give 
Argentina the dollar exchange need- 
ed to liquidate its backlog of com- 
mercial debts owed U.S. bankers and 
exporters. 

The Export-Import Bank turned 
down the proposal for a number of 
reasons. A long drought has had an 
adverse effect on the Argentine eco- 
nomy. Large trade deficits have been 
run up with the dollar area and with 
European countries. The two-way 
trade with Brazil has been disrupted 
by wheat crop troubles. Equally im- 
portant has been the Government's 
failure to release dollar exchange for 
remittance of the profits of subsi- 
diaries of American concerns with 
branches in Argentina. 


oe FE, the National Indus- 
. trial Conference Board has 
madé a survey which shows that since 
World War II the American farmer 
has been engaged in an industrial re- 
volution of his own. In 1951, the 
Board notes, his purchases of farm 
machinery hit an all-time peak of $3 
billion. This figure was more than 
five times purchases in 1940 while 
total expenditures for agricultural 
machinery from 1940 through 1951 
were three times greater than for any 
12-year period preceding 1940. 

The number of tractors on farms 
has jumped from 1.5 million in 1940 
to 4.5 million currently. Grain com- 
bines have almost quintupled and 


mechanical corn pickers today total 
550,000 compared with 110,000 in 
1940. 

There has also been a marked 
trend toward fewer but larger farms. 
Since 1940 the number of farms has 
decreased from 6.1 million to 5.3 
million while the average has grown 
from 175 acres to 215 or 25 per cent. 
Farms output has risen by one-third 
since 1940. Under the impact of the 
machine age, holdings have been con- 
centrated and cultivation per acre has 
been greatly intensified. 


INSURANCE 





Grounds for Damages 


by L. D. Millar 


=: BROWN and her neighbor 
Mrs. Smith were enjoying after- 
noon tea and the family cat was 
peacefully dozing before the fire, 
when young Bill Brown burst into the 
room accompanied by a pal with his 
dog. In terror, the frightened cat 
climbed on top of the visitor’s head 
and from this vantage point pro- 
ceeded to do battle with the dog. The 
clawing cat inflicted permanent in- 
juries to Mrs. Smith’s face and hands. 
She sued the Browns and collected 
$500 damages. 

The above is an actual case and by 
no means a rare one. People are not 
only responsible for any injury or 
damage pets may do, but are also 
liable at law for the actions of minor 
children. 

Moreover, with the ownership of a 
home comes the responsibility to see 
that it is kept in safe condition. A 
charwoman asking damages of $5,550 
for injuries suffered when she fell on 
a slippery floor in the home where 
she was working was awarded $1,500. 
A jury decided that total damages 
amounted to $3,000 but held that the 
charwoman had been partly respon- 
sible for the accident and therefore 
had to assume a share of the loss. 

In spite of many such claims, the 
average citizen does not fully realize 
that the ownership of a home, a dog, 
a bicycle or a set of golf sticks may 
lead to a damage suit. If a boy on his 
way to the grocer’s on his bicycle runs 
into someone, his parents may be 
sued. If a partner is hit in a friendly 
game of golf, it may lead to a lawsuit. 

Such damage suits are not covered 
by a personal property floater policy 
or by a householder’s policy. Two 
types of insurance are on the market 
for protection. One, called “residence 
liability insurance,” covers responsi- 
bility for pets and for accidents aris- 
ing out of the ownership, or lease or 
maintenance of the home and actions 
of children while at home. Another 
policy, “personal liability insurance,” 
is broader, covering not only legal 
liability for any mishap around ihe 
home, but outside as well, including 
any accident in recreation. 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


—~--— 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held today a dividend 
of seventy-five cents per share 
on the Ordinary Capital Stock 
was declared in respect of the 
year 1952, payable in Canadian 
funds on August 1, 1952, to 
shareholders of record at 3 p.m. 
on June 24, 1952. 

Of this dividend twenty-five 
cents is attributable to railway 
earnings and fifty cents to other 
income. 

By order of the Board. 

FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, June 10, 1952. 








THE CANADIAN BANK 


OF COMMERCE 
DIVIDEND NO. 262 


NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVI- 
DEND OF TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
per share, plus an EXTRA FIVE 
CENTS per share, on the paid-up 
Capital Stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the quarter ending 31st 
July 1952 and that the same will be 
payable at the Bank and its Branches 
on and after FRIDAY, the FIRST day 
of AUGUST next, to Shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 30th 
June 1952. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. 

By Order of the Board. 

JAMES STEWART, 
General Manager. 
Toronto, 30th May 1952. 








The third quarterly dividend of 
50c a share on Class ‘A’ and “B” 
shares of Burns & Co. Limited will 
be paid July 29th, 1952, to all 
shareholders of record as of July 
8th, 1952. 

National Trust Company Limited 
is the Transfer Agent with offices 
at Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. 


BURNS & CO. LIMITED, 


R. J. Dinning, 
President. 
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WHEN ARE YOU TOO OLD TO WORK? 


Prime Minister he was too old for the job. 

Too old on two counts. That is, according 
to present trends in most industries, many profes- 
sions and even in the Civil Service. You’re too old 
for hiring at 45 and you’re expected to retire at 60 
for women and 65 for men. 

Yet look at the women over-45’ers in public 
life .. . Mrs. R. J. Marshall of Agincourt, Ont., 
our only woman delegate to last year’s UN 
General Assembly . . . Mayor Charlotte Whitton 
of Ottawa . . . writer Mazo de la Roche, and so 
on. No one suggests they are too old for a new 
piece of work. And 70-year-old PM St. Laurent 
would never have become Prime Minister. He’d 
have had to retire five years ago. 

What has happened to us that “old age” can 
begin at 45; that men and women are retired at the 
arbitrary chronological age of 60 and 65? 

It’s a complex problem. Pensions are perhaps 
the biggest single troublemaker. It seems paradox- 
ical that an employee who contributes to a pension 
scheme—or if the firm generously bears the total 
brunt—may be jeopardizing his future working 
years. But pensions are based on statistics. And 
45 seems to be the top age for new employees. 
Over that, calculated tables are out of kilter. 

But compulsory retirement isn’t part and parcel 
of pensions. So how have we come to accept 65 
for men and 60 for women? I’ve asked social 
workers, insurance company managers, personnel 
managers. The answer is that no one knows. 

Most likely it was wishful thinking. Over the 
years we’ve conditioned ourselves to pension- 
dreams of a few last years of leisure. Unions 
pushed for pensions. But medical science increased 
life expectancy. And then, wham! The high cost 
of living and dollar inflation have made retirement 
at any age a pipe-dream. Yet many firms have 
adopted compulsory retirement. Why? 


T THE time Winston Churchill became War 


a a result of our worship of youth. We 
conceived the idea older workers weren’t as 
good as the younger. The result: throw out the old- 
er generation. But recent surveys blow this idea sky- 
high. Oldsters have less absenteeism, a lower acci- 
dent rate, less clock watching; they can be taught 
new tricks—as the war plants revealed. 

And women haven’t escaped. No matter how 
young they look, how well groomed, they can’t 
outsmart their unemployment card with its “age” 
code. They’re 45 just like the men and finding it 
hard to get jobs. 

Then, too, they’re asked to retire five years be- 
fore their male co-workers. Probably intended as 
a gallant gesture originally. The poor old things 
need those extra years more than the virile men. 
But now it works a hardship. For one thing, wom- 
en live longer. (Insurance Companies even penalize 
women on this score by higher premiums on an- 
nuities.) Today a man of 65 can expect to live 13 
more years; a woman, 15. So retirement at 60 
means she has 20 more years—a quarter of her 
life—to live, and on what? 

This whole unemployment question of older 
women was one of last year’s projects sponsored 
by the National Council of Women and its affiliat- 
ed societies. A questionnaire was sent to all local 
Trades and Professions Committees as a basis for 
a survey of industries in their area. 

In her Annual Report, the National Chairman, 
Mrs. Roy Campbell of Regina, highlighted some 
of the local results: 

Victoria Council interviewed 15 firms regarding 
their attitude towards employment of older women. 


by Margaret Ness 


Twelve claimed to have no objections. But this, ac- 
cording to Convener Mrs. J. Ethel Bruce, applied 
only to older women already employed. “When it 
comes to engaging a new worker, then the younger 
is considered more suitable,” she reported. Pen- 
sions and store policy seemed the chief obstacles. 
“One large employer of women has to have per- 
mission from head office to employ anyone over 
33.” 

The Montreal Committee surveyed 16 firms 
and independently came to the same general con- 
clusions as the experts: “The unfavorable reasons 
given for not employing older women workers ap- 





—Wide World 


TWO OLDER women at UN: Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 


velt; Mrs. R. J. Marshall of Agincourt, Ont. 


peared to be the difficulty of assimilating them 


into pension plans and placement in suitable jobs.” 


In Halifax the Convener of the local Committee, 
Jean MacArthur, represented the Council of 
Women on the Local Advisory Committee of the 
National Employment Service and took part in a 
“Provide a Job Campaign” radio broadcast. 
Through this many vacancies were filled. 

The Local Council of Women of Toronto 
passed a resolution that they “make known to their 
affiliated organizations the need for a publicity 
campaign to bring to the attention of employers 
the contribution that can be made in the world 
of work by women over 35 years of age.” 

Edmonton Council felt that there were “def- 
inite signs of growing awareness that people in the 
higher age brackets must be permitted to work; 
that discrimination against hiring workers over 45 
years amounts to an unfair practice.” 

So important does the Council consider this 
problem that it was one of the panel discussions at 
the recent annual meeting, held in Toronto. For 
their discussion leader they went right to a top au- 


thority—Ruth Hamilton, Advisor on Women’s Em- 
ployment, Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
Ottawa. She stressed the fact that the continuing 
increase of an aging population is creating a need 
for a drastic change in our employment policy. 
We are rapidly becoming a nation of older people. 
But where jobs are concerned, age should not be 
assessed chronologically but on health—which is 
influenced by living conditions and state of mind. 

As she explained, an older person may not be 
doing as good work as he is capable of doing, 
through fear of compulsory retirement or of being 
fired. This gnawing fear may so affect him that 
he loses his job. And prospective employers will 
consider him too old. It’s a vicious circle. 

In some occupations, of course, shortages sweep 
age away. Nursing, for example. If you have ill- 
ness in your family you don’t ask the nurse you 
are fortunate enough to acquire if she’s over 35. 
Teachers, too, fall into this category. Some cities, 
of course, have so many applicants they are 
choosy. Toronto won’t hire a teacher over 35 and 
makes retirement compulsory at 62 for women 
and 65 for men. But in smaller and rural centres, 
teachers are at a premium and can teach as long as 
they and the local School Board wish. (Except for 
Newfoundland there is no provincial compulsory 
retiring age.) One Ontario kindergarten teacher 
just recently retired at 84. Thus the skilled and 
professional worker would seem to be better off. 
But too many older people are finding it difficult 
to get employment. 


ane leaving out the emotional 
aspect—we can’t afford to toss over 33 per cent 
of our adult population into the discard. It means 
that the younger age group must assume an addi- 
tional burden of taxes. 

This point is well illustrated in “Date of Birth”, 
a Department of Labor film by the National Film 
Board, on this older-age unemployment problem. 
It shows a cart in which are riding match-stick fig- 
ures to represent the under-15-years group and the 
over 45’s. The pushers are the middle group with 
jobs and paying taxes. Gradually more and more 
pushers grow older and climb in the cart. Finally 
the pushers just can’t move it. Then some riders 
get out and go back to pushing. The cart gathers 
momentum. So it is with our economy. We just 
can’t carry too many older unemployed. Why, 
back in 1871, this group was only 19 per cent of 
our population; by 1941 it was 31 per cent. And 
by 1975 it is estimated more than half our adults 
will be over 45. 

Well, what is the solution? Lower the old age 
pension? That would just legalize the increased 
taxes on the pushers. No, the solution, everyone 
agrees, lies with educating the employers and the 
public to the need and the right of older people to 
work. Educate them to see that at no chronolog- 
ical age do you suddenly become an old crock. 
You're no less useful the day after your pension 
birthday than you were the day before. Take away 
the chronological age as an employment factor. 

This was discussed at some length in the panel 
at the National Council of Women’s meeting. It 
was pointed out that one of the biggest problems 
is getting the Government to do something about 
it. In fact, the Civil Service is one of the worst of- 
fenders. The panel felt that the whole question of 
the older woman employee should be pushed by 
women in general and moved that the Council be 
asked to continue its study again this year. 

What has been done concretely so far? At Gov- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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Three handsome-size cakes, long last- 
ing because Roger & Gallet Soap is 
solid, hard, dry throughout. In a 


choice of famous fragrances. 


ROGER & GALLET 


PARIS—LONDON—SYDNEY— 
BUENOS AIRES—NEW YORK 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 


Ouimet, 84 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 
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RUG RENOVATING CO. 
Gentle, safe cleaning of 
ORIENTAL 
DOMESTIC 
RUGS 
Alterations and 


Weaving of Damaged 
Rugs Our Specialty 
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“ONE OF CANADA'S 
OURO DL Tomi ate) amid oe 


Ste-Adele-en-haut, Québec 


45 MILES NORTH OF MONTREAL 


Open 365 doys 


A. THOMPSON 
of the year 


ae Ct 
to 150 guests 
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They should include an order for 


(ashiS) WOVEN NAMES 


to mark oll clothing and belongings. Save losses, 
worry. Easily sewn on or attached with 
No-So Cement. From your dealer or 


CashiS— Belleville 18, Ontario 


NO.SO CEMENT 
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FALSE FACE OF PROPAGANDA 





NO TIME FOR CHILDHOOD IN RUSSIA 


by Edward Crankshaw 


( NE OF THE IRON LAWS gov- 

erning unscrupulous propaganda 
is that it invariably attributes to the 
enemy camp the evils which flourish 
in its own. 

Recently Moscow celebrated Inter- 
national Children’s Day, and the 
broadcast harangues and newspaper 
articles for this occasion afforded a 
striking example of the working of 
this law. Nobody in his senses would 
deny that a very great deal has still 
to be done in the West before we can 
declare with an easy conscience that 
we have done all we can to give a 
good life to every child. But nobody 
with any knowledge of the facts can 
deny that we have done a great deal 
already, the amount varying from na- 
tion to nation, and that in respect of 
child welfare we are, the much- 
publicized Soviet creches notwith- 
standing, very much in advance of 
Moscow. It would be disgraceful if 
we were not. . 7 

And vet on International Children’s 
Day. the Soviet propagandists saw fit 
to paint the condition of the children 
of Britain and America, to say noth- 
ing of France and Italy, in terms 
taken straight from Dickens and 
Charles Kingsley, terms which are 
long out of date, in the West, but still 
apply in some respects to the children 
of the Soviet Union. 

Condemnation of the children of 
the workers everywhere to privation 
and suffering; denial of childhood it- 
self. widespread hunger and poverty; 
brutal exploitation of the very young; 
rampant juvenile delinquency; high 
rate of child mortality; non-existent 
education—all these form the lot of 
the children of the West, according to 
Pravda. 

All this is contrasted with the joy- 
ous life of Soviet children, expressed 
chiefly in terms of statistics of infant 
welfare — which make _ impressive 
reading unless it is realized that 
creches, day nurseries and all the rest 
are highly developed in Russia 
(though they nowhere begin to meet 
the dem and) because almost every 
mother in Russia must work or go 
hungry. ; 

I am net in the least suggesting that 
the Soviet picture of town life in the 
West is an exact image of Soviet real- 
ity—or that there are no slums in the 
West. Indeed, to our shame, there 
are. And the Soviet Union would be 
in a healthier state if its officials 
admitted the existence of slums in 
their own great cities, to say nothing 
of the countryside, and on a scale 
which in the West would seem like a 
nightmare from the past. 

I am not in the least suggesting 
that life is invariably dreary and harsh 
for Soviet children. On the con- 
trary, | know no country where love 
of and care for children is more 
marked than in Russia. But this is 
a feature of the Russian character, 
not of Government policy. 

Normally the whole of Russian 
society is built up round the child, 
and when the mother must work, as 


ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
she must, the grandmother takes 
charge, does the shopping and the 
housework, cherishes the children, 
and rules the household with an iron 
hand—for the benefit of the children. 
But there is another side. The 
Pioneers, junior organization of So- 
viet Youth, have palaces for their 
least in the great 
cities. But each year over half a 
million children at the age of eleven 
are conscripted into the institutions 
of the Ministry of Labor reserve. 
There they receive technical training 
which may last from six months to 
two years, before being directed into 
jobs where juvenile labor is most 
urgently required, the first stage of a 
career not of their choosing. These 
children, during their initial training 
period, are well looked after and 
warmly dressed in uniform. But 
they live in barracks and may be di- 
rected where the State requires. 





., OVIET EDUCATION has made great 
‘ strides, but in many country dis- 
tricts even those children who have 
not been conscripted must leave 
school at eleven and start work, be- 
cause the secondary school has not 
vet been built. 

~ Quite recently there was a wave of 
complaints which reached even the 
official Press to the effect that many 
Komsomol members had never been 
to school at all, much less to a sec- 
ondary school, for lack of buildings, 


for lack of teachers, or, more simply, 
for lack of boots or shoes. So that 
being a child in Russia, even a child 
with loving parents, is seen to be a 
chancey affair. 

Not all children, however, have 
loving parents. The number of 
orphans in the Soviet Union is past 
computation. There have been so 

many hazards for their parents. 

Days of the Besprisorny, when mil- 
lions of Soviet children roamed the 
countryside in organized gangs, like 
wolf-packs, are over. 

In 1935, all children over twelve 
became subject to the full harsh- 
ness of the Soviet law, being liable 
to the same punishments, includ- 
ing death, as fully adult criminals 
At the time unknown thousands 
juvenile delinquents were rounded up 
and shot for rape, for arson, for mur- 
der, for all the violent crimes in the 
calendar. 

That law still stands, although the 
death sentence is now retained on} 
for treasonable offences (a wide 
range in the Soviet Union). Children 
over twelve are still treated like 
adults. And in the labor camps and 
prisons all over Russia there is a 
remarkably high proportion of boys 
and girls, above all boys, in their 
teens, already grown into hardened 
criminals. They have come where 
they are because their homes were 
broken up by war, or by police action, 
and they had nowhere to go but the 
Streets. 


—International 


FASHION IN MOSCOW: Apparently even the Russians are not immune to 
the urge for new finery, for these photographs shows the latest fashions 
by Soviet designers. L. to r.: an evening dress in a new fabric called 
‘Fashion Plush"’; a silk dress, hand embroidered in wool; a silk pongee 
trimmed with embroidery. The two dresses that exhibit the native talent 
for embroidery are more apt to commend themselves to western eyes than 


the somewhat graceless dress shown at the left. 


But for Russian women 


even clothes such as these are out of reach of all but a favored few. 
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—Elizabeth Arden 


THE *‘SEA SIREN’’ SUMMER HAIRDO 


BEAUTY 


DO IT THE EASY WAY 


by Isabel Morgan 


l* YOU CAN do it the easy way, 
why take the hard way? Al- 
most invariably the easy way is 
the most efficient, time-saving 
way. You don’t have to look far 
for ways to cut down time and 
effort spent on good grooming, be- 
cause makers of beauty products 
are well aware that the modern 
woman has neither unlimited time 
nor the inclination to spend it on 
personal care. She wants results— 
quickly, effectively, easily, and 
here are some of the ways to get 
them: 

Why not try a hairdo so simply 
and casually styled that it can be 
kept in shape with a few flicks of 
a comb? Fore and aft portraits of 
such a hairdo (it’s called the “Sea 
Siren”) are shown herewith. It’s 
designed to keep pace with fash- 
ion’s newest decree that coiffures 
be “longer than short”. Notice how 
the silhouette sweeps back and up, 
with soft waves that end in a 
brushed-up chignon effect at the 
crown. 

For all we know Cleopatra was 
as well aware as we are of the 
value of the egg shampoo in giv- 
ing the hair extra special attention 
and a high gloss. Nobody enjoys 
the rather messy activities involved 
in breaking and beating up the eggs 
for a home shampoo. And it’s no 
longer necessary, for now you can 
buy a shampoo made from fresh 
eggs. Comes in feather-weight plas- 
tic bottles with shining golden caps. 


@ From 1871 to 1941, for Canada 
as a whole, the proportion of males 
never dropped below 51 per cent of 
the total population, whereas for 
Western Canada it varied between 53 
per cent and 59 per cent. 


@ Top teacher in BC is Jessie Mc- 
DowELL, named “the person who has 
done more for education in BC in 
1951 than any other teacher.” The 
Citation carries $200 and the BC 
Teachers’ Federation G. A. Ferguson 
Memorial Award. English-born 


The bottle won’t break if dropped, 
and just the right amount of 
shampoo can be squeezed out for 
each application. 

It’s easier than ever to be dainty 
at all times. Almost all deodorants 
now come in plastic squeeze 
bottles that can be dropped with- 
out shattering into bits. And an 
even more recent development is 
the deodorant that, like some of 
the colognes, comes in “solid” 
stick form. Wonderful travellers, 
these. 

Want a tiny waist the easy way? 
Do what the famous DuBarry Suc- 
cess School advocates. Sit on the 
floor. Spread the feet apart. Then 
touch the left hand to the right 
foot; then right hand to left foot, 
25 times morning and night. It 
works. 

A new treatment recently intro- 
duced in Canada by Helena Rubin- 
stein is designed to make it easier 
to combat the tell-tale marks of 
time . . . puffiness, wrinkles, tiny 
surface lines. For best results salon 
treatment is recommended, supple- 
mented at home with Contour 
Lift Film. 


It’s easy to extract full value 
from bath salts, bubbles, oil and 
so on. Place it in a dry tub directly 
beneath faucet and turn on the 
water full force. Preparations such 
as these not only make the water 
fragrant but also help to soften it, 
giving it greater cleansing power. 


Teacher McDowell of Vancouver's 
Lord Byng High School was President 
of Vancouver Secondary School 
Teachers’ Association last year; re- 
tires this June from active teaching. 


@McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ont., has graduated its first lady con- 
servationist. NANcy HastTINGs of To- 
ronto is the first woman grad of the 
conservation course, and possibly the 
first in Canada. Next September she 
leaves for England to spend a year on 
the staff of Cambridge University. 
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FOR YOUR HOSTESS 


Gifts of charm and beauty .. . gifts of 
fragrance that will remind your hostess 
of your thoughtfulness. You'll find everything from 
the Flower Mist and Dusting Powders to the precious 


perfumes themselves in this exquisite gift series. 


June Geranium Guest 
Soap . . . fine milled and 
superbly perfumed $2.00 


Blue Grass Flower Mist 
...4o0z. with Gift At- 
omizer . . . $2.00 


Dusting Powder .. . in 


: a seven wonderful frag- 
Blue Grass Solid Cologne rances from Illusion to 


. delicate fragrance of — Miss Arden’s newest, 
an unforgettable perfume . My Love. .. $1.35 to 
~-«- SL. , A $38.00 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


Famous Canadian school for girls, founded 1877. For © 
illustrated Prospectus with full information regarding } 
courses, fees and College life, write to the Principal ; 
P. S$. Dobson M.A. (oxon), D.D., ’ 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 9th 
Valuable Scholarships & Bursaries Available 


Established 1894 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
From Kindergarten to University Entrance 


Curriculum modernized to meet today’s educa- 
tional needs. Spacious buildings set in 35 acres of 
a beautiful grounds. Usual school subjects including 
> - i Art, Music, Dramatics, Physical Training and 
For Information and Prospectus 
~ | Write: raz PRINCIPAL, MISS CATHERINE STEELE, M.A. 
NEW TERM:— New Boarders — Monday, Sept. 8— Returning Boarders — Tues., Sept. 9 
School Opens— Wed., Sept. 10 52 
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FAT OQON'’S 








WUS(. D CGC . . . amere pouff of elegance, 
this gown of nylon tricot. Its special charm, a myriad of pleats 
_.. beautifully bouffant, and oh, so cool. Just one of many 


nylon tricot robes de nuit, currently at Eaton's 





.CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION...STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3] 


ernment level, the Department of 
Labor has initiated individual Job 
Counselling, under the National Un- 
employment Service. It was tried out 
in Toronto four years ago by psycho- 
logist Dr. W. G. Scott and a staff 
of four. 

Older unemployed people can make 
an appointment with them; talk things 
over; get advice. In many cases, all 
the oldster needed was bucking up 
and turning his thoughts in other job 
directions. Most people doggediy 
think they have to work at the type 
of work they are used to doing. When 
this Toronto centre proved its value 
other job counselling was undertaken 
in Hamilton, London, Windsor and 
Ottawa. This Spring Dr. Scott went 
out to organize branches in Winnipeg 
and Vancouver; later the Maritimes 
will come into the fold. 

But this is personalized counselling, 
in spite of the fact that in the first 
year the Toronto Counselling Service 
interviewed 1,138 persons, of whom 
650 later secured employment. 

The Welfare Council of Toronto 
has an Old Age Division under Mrs. 
Jean Good—which is doing good |o- 
cal work. 


o— industrial companies have 
made a start in helping the pen- 
sioned employee bridge the gap be- 
tween active work and retirement... 
James E. Graham, Personnel Counsel- 
lor for Weston’s, discusses all the ins- 
and-outs of this problem with Weston 
employees . . . and General Motors 
in Walkerville, Ont., has a series of 
discussions for its over-50 workers 
and their wives. But this, again, is 
individual and not a solution. 

There are some sheltered work- 
shops, where older people do sale- 
able craft work. For example, there is 
one in Montreal under the auspices 
of the Jewish Vocational Service and 
one in Toronto under the Women’s 
Patriotic League. In Charlottetown, 
Frances E. Johnston, Director of the 
PEI Arts and Crafts Guild, gives in- 
struction in simple crafts and paint- 
ings at the provincial home for old 
people. But these can only serve a 
small group of unemployed. 


N° THE really hopeful sign that, 


eventually, something may be 
done to try and get at the root of the 
difficulty, lies in the awakening inter- 
est of such groups as the National 
Council of Women. For women have 
a habit of getting things done when 
they are aroused. And the women are 
definitely ready to take up cudgels 
for their older sisters. The Eastern 
Canada Region of the American Fed- 
eration of Soroptomist Clubs has 
even plunked out a $1,500 fellowship 
for the study of gerontology. It went 
to Georgina Harper, Director of The 
Senior Club in Hamilton, Ont. 

And this month, in Vancouver, 
President Allie Ahern of Halifax has 
“some work in hand re the employ- 
ment question,” to bring before her 
annual meeting of The Canadian Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. 

Yes, the women are on the march. 
The problem of the increasing unem- 
ployment among our older citizens 
will be solved—if it can be solved. 
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LIGHTER SIDE 





by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Y MOST RECENT poll— 
M exe do you feel about Betty 

Hutton’s decision not to ap- 
pear at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition?”—brought a number of va- 
ried opinions. With few exceptions, 
the individuals polled appeared to 
feel that the loss of Miss Hutton 
would be a distinct gain to Canadian 
culture. 

“Why seek imported talent from 
the United States when we have any 
amount of first-rate talent in our own 
country?” demanded a Mr. Burbage. 

“What I should like to see,” he 
went on, “is a great spectacle based 
on the recommendations of the Mas- 
sey Commission, with allegorical fig- 
ures to represent Art, Literature, Ed- 
ucation, Science, and a National 
Aquarium. I would also have the va- 
rious provinces and the important 
departments of Government repre- 
sented symbolically and displayed on 
floats.” 

I suggested that a grand- 
stand spectacle on such a 
scale and at such a distance 
might be a little confusing 
to the public. 

“For instance,” I pointed 
out, “a public unaccustomed 
to symbolic representation 
might mistake the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Fisher- 
ies for, say, the Spirit of 
Architecture or of Creative 
Non-Fiction.” 

“That is a chance we will have to 
take in the interest of a wider Cana- 
dian culture,” Mr. Burbage said. 

A Mr. Dumble differed sharply 
from this point of view. 

“Why look for talent in Canada 
when we can get first-rate imported 
talent from across the line?” Mr. 
Dumble demanded, “Certainly no 
one in this country could hope to 
approach the sheer volume of a Hut- 
ton performance.” 


66 TRICTLY SPEAKING,” he went on, 
“Miss Hutton’s talent comes in 
three volumes—loud, super-loud and 
ear-splitting. She has probably the 
highest decibel rating on the entire 
continent. Until we can produce an 
artist who can create as much unaid- 
fed noise on a public platform as Miss 
Hutton, it is chauvinistic nonsense to 


Btalk about the superiority of Cana- 


dian talent.” 
“Well I’m not quite sure,” said a 
Mrs. Apps to whom I put the ques- 
ion. “Would Miss Hutton have 
brought her band?” 
“I didn’t know she had a band,” I 
aid. 
“Oh yes she has,” Mrs. Apps said, 
‘She used to tour in vaudeville with 
ee 
“You're probably thinking of Ina 
Ray Hutton,” I said. 
“That’s right, Ina Ray Hutton,” 
rs. Apps said, “Wasn’t she the one 
ho married Cary Grant? Well all I 
ean say is that while it is probably 


, 








“MY BEETS ARE BURNING” 


very interesting to be married to Cary 
Grant, it isn’t quite enough, in itself, 
to make up a grandstand spectacle at 
our Canadian National Exhibition.” 

“No, that wasn’t Ina Ray Hutton, 
that was Barbara Hutton,” I said 
“The one I’m speaking about is Betty 
Hutton—the singer who was to have 
been paid $50,000 with a percentage 
of the gate receipts.” 

“Oh now I remember,” Mrs. Apps 
said, “And Mayor Lamport said she 
wasn’t worth $50,000. I don’t think 
that was very polite of him and I 
was glad he sent her a bunch of 
roses afterwards and offered to kiss 
and make up.” 

“That wasn’t Betty Hutton,” I 
said, “that was Mayor Whitton.” 


664 \H.” MRS. APPS said, and added 

after a pause, “Anyway I 

want you to know how much I en- 

joy your morning program on the 

air. I wouldn’t miss it for anything.” 

“I don’t have a program 
on the air,” I said. 

“Isn’t this a giveaway 
program?” Mrs. Apps asked. 

“No,” [ said, “it’s just an 
opinion poll to find out 
what—” 

“Pardon me, my beets are 
burning,” Mrs. Apps said, 
and rang off. 

“There is no need for ex- 
pensive imported talent,” 
declared a Mr. Firbank, “The trouble 
with the Entertainment Committee is 
that it has no knowledge whatever of 
crowd psychology in relation to en- 
tertainment.” 

“They should stop and ask them- 
selves, what is it that inevitably col- 
lects a crowd?” He went on, “The 
answer is, something simple, arrest- 
ing, preferably unrehearsed. A street 
accident. A steam-shovel excavation. 
A police raid. A cat up a tree. A 
home permanent window demonstra- 
tion. A warehouse on fire. Someone 
fishing for a quarter through a side- 
walk grating. Give a crowd simple 
everyday entertainment with a Cana- 
dian flavor and you won’t need cost- 
ly imported talent.” 

I nodded. “You mean one of our 
own warehouses on fire. A Canadian 
cat up a tree. Someone fishing through 
a local sidewalk grating for a Cana- 
dian quarter.” 

“I was speaking figuratively,” Mr. 
Firbank said, and added, “Fortun- 
ately conventional trapeze acts are 
always popular, since there is always 
the possibility of a bad accident.” 

A Mr. Zwieback declared he saw 
no reason for paying $50,000 to an 
imported entertainer when there were 
plenty of Canadians who would 
gladly contribute their services free. 

“For instance I have a lecture on 
Modern Funeral Practices and the 
actual facts of Bodily Resurrec- 
.. < 

“Pardon me,” I said, “I’m afraid 
my beets are burning.” 
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Here's the 
easy Way to 


KEEP COOL 


Frigidaire Room Air Conditioner 


in home or office 


Here’s automatic hot weather com- 
fort! All yours with a Frigidaire 
Room Air Conditioner — the only one 
with Automatic Selective Cooling. 


The secret of this amazing comfort 
appliance lies in the two separate 
Frigidaire air conditioning mecha- 
nisms within one cabinet. As hot 
weather comes on, turn on the unit — 
and forget it. When outside tempera- 
tures cool, one mechanism shuts off — 


automatically. The other provides. 


necessary filtering, ventilation, arid 
dehumidification. When hot weather 
strikes — click! Both mechanisms 
swing into operation, providing cool 
comfort, regardless of the thermom- 
eter—and at low, low cost. What 
a boon! A constant supply of cool, 
dry air, minus pollen, dust, dirt. 


There are two sizes of Frigidaire 
Room Air Conditioners. Neither 
needs ducts or plumbing. Both fit 
any standard-size window. And they 
are powered by the famous Frigid- 
aire Meter-Miser . . . specially war- 
ranted for five years of quiet, trouble- 
free service. 





° 





You can depend on Frigidaire — 
makers of Canada’s No. 1 refrigera- 
tor. For full information about de- 
pendable Frigidaire Air Conditioners 
for any purpose, see your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Look for his name in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or 
write Frigidaire Products of Canada 
Limited, Scarborough (Toronto 13), 
Ontario. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or discontinue models, without notice. 


wy Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
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WALL 


RENOVATION 


IN HOMES CHURCHES BUILDINGS 
For 45 years we have renovated by special processes 
eS elt cen » Wallpaper of every description 
process to suit every con- . Painted surfaces, flat or gloss 
ceivable type of decorated 
surface, and served thous- 
oom S -— —_— e Mural and gold leaf 
tutions throughou e Pro- 
vince. The work iscarriedout * Glazed and blended surfaces 
with simplicity and speed . Stucco and caenstone surfaces 
by our men who have had 
years of training in apply- 
ing our \ geroee for each ,. Church and theatre decoration 
a , | « Wall finishes of every type 
Write or telephone PR. 1467, for estimates and full details 


« Cotton ceiling and walls 


« Acoustical surfaces of all types 


TORONTO 
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Via CC) 


Here is value in a new 
LOW-PRICED filing cabinet. 
Quality constructed of 
Toh AME Tl: (MTL e 
Try Sartre Clas hace 
and made in two sizes - 
Letter and Cap - the 
COMMERCE FILE is the 
CTSA aM Al mil) 
worries! 
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SPECIALTY 


LXE LIMITED 


© NEWMARKET meen pore 
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FILING SYSTEMS 
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STUDY AT HOME FOR A 


DEGREE 


Not a “correspondence school’’ diploma, but 
a fully recogni zed De = from London Uni- 
versity sou availab’e for B.A., B.S8c., 
B.D Se o! The - personal Wolsey Hall 
pestal-tutorial method has a record of over 
12,500 successes. Preliminary tuition from 
elementary level if necessary. Information 
from Dept. O8-28 


Wolsey all 


HAMILTON, ONT. EST. 1894 





CONCERNING FOOD 





LOOK AT OUR EATING HABITS 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


4 es NOON-HOUR JOSTLE for 
a niche at the soda fountain is all 
in the day’s occupation of the down- 
town city toiler. And it’s rather 
hard to break the news to these folk 
that they are a minority group in our 
fair domain since two-thirds of all 
Canadian families eat their noon meal 
at home. This means, for one thing, 
that the majority of housewives plan 
and serve three square meals a day. 

A soup company has compiled an 
interesting survey on Canadian food 
habits, with special emphasis on the 
place soup occupies in the daily diet- 
ary. This survey goes far beyond the 
scope of when- did-you- last-serve soup 
and in its thoroughness comes up with 
some intriguing facts. 

Architects and decorators might be 
interested in knowing that most fam- 
ilies eat all their meals in the kitchen 
or breakfast nook. If you want statis- 
tics about meals served in the dining 
room here they are: breakfast 8 per 
cent, noon meal 18 per cent, evening 
meal 23 per cent. Looks as if 
kitchens should be more spacious 
with a comfortable dining area 
more like the old-fashioned farm 
kitchen. 

For discouraged appliance salesman 
there’s still hope to sell more gas and 
electric stoves since more than one 
third of Canadian families use wood 
or coal ranges. Looking at this fact 
by geographic areas; three out of 
five families in the Maritimes, two 
out of five in Quebec and one-half of 
the families in the Prairies use a coal 
or wood range. This information 
ties in with the type of soup served in 
homes since the soup pot can bubble 
merrily on the back of the range, 
whereas gas or electric stove users 
favor canned soups. 





a DO YOU CALL MEALS other 
than breakfast? Luncheon or din- 
ner, dinner or supper? More than half 
the families interviewed called the 
noon meal “dinner” and two thirds 
called the evening meal “supper”. This 
varied geographically—British Colum- 
bia, for example, agreeing 81 per cent 
that the noon meal “lunch” while 
Quebec is 81 per cent as emphatic 
that the noon meal is “dinner.” On- 
tario is about equally divided on this 
score, with “lunch” winning the noon 
meal title by a slim margin. 

Analyzed by groups the general 
trend in naming the noon and evening 
meals is that the larger the town, the 
larger the proportion of families call- 
ing the noon meal “lunch” and the 
evening meal “dinner”. In rural non- 
farm areas families follow the same 
eating 
banites no doubt. 

Soup is an important item in Can- 
ada’s dietary—it is served in prac- 
tically every home and on any day 
can be found in two out of five noon- 
meal menus and one out of four eve- 
ning-meal menus. It is often part of 
a light meal in combination with a 
sandwich, a vegetable or a dessert. 





It is rarely served with a salad as it is 
in United States families. 

Among the food patterns observed 
in this survey Canadian breakfasts 
seem to score reasonably well. The 
majority of families include fruit or 
juice, two thirds have hot or dry 
cereal and most everyone serves 
bread or toast. Two thirds drink 
coffee at breakfast and almost one 
half have eggs. 

We Canadians have a greater pro- 
portion of our meals at home than 
our American neighbors. Perhaps the 
reason for this is that we have fewer 
housewives working outside the home 
—and larger families! Home cookin’ 
is still the most important factor in 
the nation’s health and economy. 


Girl Guides’ Camp 


. WE ARE TO DEVELOP a reasoning 
pride of country, what better way 
than to show the young the pattern, 
past and present of the Canada they 
live in? 


BRAIN-TEASER 





A WORLD OF CHANGE 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


1, 6 across. One way to make a sword hilt 
anagramatically. (3,2,4,5) 

9. Revolver that shoots things ahead? (9) 

10. My eye, what a nerve! (5) 

11. He doesn’t spend the beginning of the 
night on a Georgia road. (7) 

12. One has pressed pork with it, perhaps. 
(3,4) 

13. Titled chap, named by adverse circum- 
stances. (7) 

15. She turned out a derider of Willan's and 
Coulter’s opera. (7) 

17. ‘‘For persons rheumatic 
Diversions .....:+-+-. 
Are automatic 
"ly out!’ (7) 

20. They must have been a drag on St. George! 
(7) 

22. Begone, that which makes me cockeyed! 
ta 

24. Good, their charms won't affect you. (7) 

27. Object of Hamlet's ‘“‘play’’? (5) 

28, 6 across. As Gulliver might have remarked 
entering Lilliput. (3,1,5,5) 

29 - earthquake is a 6 across shaking one. 
(5) 

30, 6 across. A seven-years non-appearance 
could make you legally so. (4,2,3,5) 


11, Xanadu 
12. Obsessed 
13. Departed 








The Canadian Council, Girl Guides 
Association feels so strongly on this 
subject that citizenship will keynote 
the national camp to be held this 
month (July 14-25) at Connaught 
Rifle Ranges near Ottawa. Twelve 
hundred teen-agers, 300 adult staff, 
from all parts of Canada, will attend, 
Twenty-six Guides and Girl Scouts 
representing Brazil, France, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands and _ the 
United States, will also be there. 

The girls will see their national 
capital and learn some of its history 
and function in Canadian life. Cana — 
dian music and folklore, geography, 
explorers, will be woven into the 
camp theme. Advanced training in 
woodcraft, instructions in handicrafts 
and simple dramatics also will be 
given. Every girl is already an expe. “J 
rienced camper with a pretty clear 7% 
knowledge of how to live under © 
canvas and cook over a trench fire 

“The Association has been in the 
business over forty years,” says Mrs. 7 
J. W. Bishop of Ottawa, “and is quite 7% 
aware that teen-agers have many 
interests that are anything but aca © 
demic, but if some of the program | 
soaks in and if, when the time comes, 
these youngsters take a more intel- 
ligent interest in their voting privi- 
leges, the venture will be worth the 
effort.” 


a 








DOWN 
1 Did he make a name with brush or pen 
(5) 
2. This reader doesn’t need a mind of his 
own. (7) 





3. She upset a friend and didn’t get in. (5 
4. Yet if you took a day off here, ft wouldn" 
be one. (7) 
5. The sergeant has been thre > 
é ae ee times. 
g (5) 
. Not worki*g, as the result of a blow-out? 
(7) 
8. It’s a cert deans tip them! (9) 
13, 6 across. He balances, naturally, on re- 
volving sphere. (1,3,2,3,5) 2 a 
4 Frequently in poetry. (3) 3 
16. But Gershwin’'s brother wro dif : 
forsale’ toh te his air dif- 
18. The wine flows from a brok 
19. Bird that chases itself? (1) om 
20. Doesn’t suggest “A Life on the Ocean 





Wave” (You might et a re 
ey. y ) & g stiff breeze 
21. When reversed it’s time for inter on q 
(7) ntermission 


23. “To rag’ is undoubtedly slan 
25. 1 down is prone to be this, (3) ™ * 
26. You find the answer! (5) a ¢C 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 

ACROSS 4 
1. Dominion Day 


9. Lavallee - | 
10. Panton E 


14. Oxygen q 
16. Espied i 


- Hub-cap 
24. Alpaca 
25 and 26. The Maple 
Leaf Forever 


DOWN 


18. Redeemed x 
=. Confused Ss 


2. O Canada 
3. Ill-suited 
4. Ice cold 

5. Napes 

6. Amnesty 
7. Managers 
8. Bore 

14. Old cheese 
15. Eyeballs 
17. Inflate 

18. Ridotto 

19. Embrace 
21. Olly 

22. Staff 216) 
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BEAUTIFUL, FUNCTIONAL, LIKE TODAY'S NEW HOMES—From the see-ahead hood to the distinctive tail lights, Lincoln’s 
beauty is strikingly modern, yet wonderfully functional. Wide, roomy, yet wisely sized for garage or traflic— 
and a luggage compartment of almost 30 cu. ft. Thanks to the low hood, any driver can see the right front fender, 
the road just ahead. Thanks to as much as 3,721 square inches of glass all around, you can see the wide world. 
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fits the 


THE EASYGOING COMFORT OF OUTDOOR LIVING 


nl 6 Mian 


ee 


mM oto rl n n e e qd S —You’ll catch the easy response of its brand-new 
overhead valve, high-compression V-8 — packed 
with more power than you may ever need. And 


of mode rn living you get new dual-range Hydra-Matic Transmis- 


ca a i epee ee" mrcttemmmeemam cetacy Seeelieraane 
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sion—plus the new ball-joint front suspension. 


IN TWO INCOMPARABLE SERIES — 
Standard equipment, accessories, and trim illustrated are subject THE Cosmopolitan _THE i lypré 


to change without notice. Whitewall tires optional at extra cost. 


deliberately designed for modern living—the Sun Valley, Idaho—the longest and 


Good living today is different. 
toughest course in the history of this 


It’s less cluttered, more functional, more incomparable Lincoln for 1952. 
And, already, it’s a winner. A Lincoln annual motoring classic. 


\ Capri sedan, equipped with standard Visit your Lincoln dealer soon . . . and 
clothes. And what about your car? Hydra-Matic transmission, topped itsclass discover how much more you can expect 

Now, for the first time, this new trend in the 1952 Mobilgas Economy Run over froma really modern fine car—Lincoln for 
is captured in a truly new fine car a 1,415-mile route from Los Angeles to 1952. Nothing could be finer. 


graceful. You demand these qualities ... 
in your home, in your furniture, in your 


mae FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND AVAILABILITY SEE YOUR LINCOLN DEALER 
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Be shouldered symbol of our 


nation’s great Lumber Industry, 
the lumberjack finds a powerful ally 
in the science of chemistry. 


.. adding to the life and perform- 
ance of the multitude of wood 
products Canadians make are many 
Dow: chemicals, like the Dowicides 
which effectively stop destructive 
fungi action and insect attack... 
and high purity caustic soda, essential 
for purification of pulps used for 
rayon and other cellulose products. 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 
TORONTO « MONTREAL # REGINA © SARNIA 








